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PREFACE 

In the autumn of 1897 I was entrusted by the 
editor of the Daily Telegraph with a roving 
commission in connection with the police-courts 
of London. 

The idea was not that I should fulfil the 
functions of an ordinary reporter, but that day 
by day I should go to whichever court I pleased, 
give special attention to the most interesting case 
that came before his Worship, and dish it up 
palatably for the reader’s delectation. 

I most readily accepted the commission in 
question, because, in the first place, it chimed 
exactly with my natural inclination to learn all 
that was to be learned of the habits and manners 
of impolite society, and, secondly, because it had 
often occurred to me, as I have no doubt it has 
to hundreds of other students of human nature, 
that one could not do better than apply at the 
police-courts if he were desirous of making close 
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inquiry into the ways and means, the temptations 
and inducements, the seemingly irresistible im- 
pulses of the many whose persistence in crime 
would make it appear that there are not a few 
who are ‘born to the bad,’ and can no more 
‘ change their spots ’ than the leopard tribe can 
change theirs. 

I can truthfully say that of all my many years 
of varied experience those of the past four years 
have revealed to me more than I had previously 
been aware of in connection with the seamy side 
of life in lower London. 

It should not, however, be assumed that the 
daily business of the police-court is but a dreary 
repetition of the story of the misdoings of 
drunkards, wife-beaters, begging impostors, petty 
larcenists, pickpockets, and burglars, with an oc- 
casional spicing of bloodshed and murder. There 
is much more to be seen and heard in a police-court 
than, as a rule, is brought under public notice by 
the ordinary police-court reporter. It very fre- 
quently happens that the most interesting features 
of a case are those that, although merely inci- 
dental, serve as sidelights, revealing much that 
is almost marvellous as regards the better side 
of human nature in the midst of the mostly 
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bad, always including the love of woman that 
lives to the bitter end, and to the last is 
found pleading for mercy for the ruffian whose 
deliberate intent it has been to kill it by barbarous 
usage. 

Nor is the humorous element rigorously ex- 
cluded from the dramas of real life, for representa- 
tion of which the Metropolitan police-courts serve 
as theatres. Laughter will occasionally leak out, 
however sternly discouraged by the usher. 
Comedy and, at times, even farce will elbow 
itself into the proceedings. Nay, there are certain 
courts where wit as well as wisdom are not in- 
frequently heard in pleasing combination in the 
judicial utterances of the learned magistrates them- 
selves. 

Of such mixed material is the present volume 
composed, and I venture to promise that the 
reader will find in it much that is curious and 
amusing. 
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PRISONER IN THE DOCK 

CHAPTER I 

THE POLICE-CONSTABLE 

The raw material and the manufactured article — Compara- 
tive attractions of police and military life — The time- 
past night-policeman — Night-duty and its perils — How 
the policeman qualifies as a police-court witness — His 
merciful forbearance as regards the use of the truncheon 
— Modern night-duty and the * time-card * system — Mr. 
Plowden on * Staff Practice.* 

The police-constable being the individual who is 
mainly responsible for the charges brought before 
the magistrate, he is entitled to first mention in 
these pages. 

Considering the quality as well as the variety 
of the raw material out of which the Metropolitan 
Police Force is constructed and maintained, the 
result cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory. It is 

i 
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but reasonable to assume that the great majority 
of the men who become policemen join the 
force because they can find nothing better 
to do. In the case of recruits from the agri- 
cultural districts, it may mean an increase of 
wages ; but against this has to be set the difference 
in the cost of London living as compared with that 
of the country, not to mention the many tempta- 
tions to increased expenditure inseparable from 
town life. 

The pay of a police-constable on first joining 
is really not more than that of an ordinary 
labourer. A parish scavenger even is paid five 
shillings for a day’s work of ten hours, or thirty 
shillings a week, and the newly-fledged constable 
will receive about the same amount, including the 
cost of his clothes, boots, etc. 

His duties are not what may be called arduous, 
but to a man used to an active life they must — at 
all events until he becomes accustomed to them — 
be indescribably irksome. His walk on beat is a 
dreary dawdle, and must not exceed two miles an 
hour. In blazing summer-time he is not free to 
choose between the sunny side and the shady, and 
in rain, hail, or snow he must doggedly face the 
unkind elements. 
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It is, of course, so much the worse at night- 
time. By the rules of the service he is denied 
the solace of a pipe even in his dark and solitary 
perambulations, and he is even more strictly pro- 
hibited from indulging in a comforting nip from 
a pocket-flask. It was different in the good old 
times, when the publicans of every district in the 
Metropolis were on the best of terms with the 
night-policeman, and, their motives being possibly 
not altogether disinterested, provided habitually 
for his nocturnal comfort. The potman’s last 
duty, after he had closed the house and adjusted 
the bolts and bars, was to place a pint of ale or a 
drop of rum or whisky in a little bottle in an agreed- 
on nook where the guardian of the night well knew 
where to look for it. 

Such acts of generosity no doubt tended to 
promote a friendly feeling between the parties 
immediately concerned ; but the objectionable 
result was a semi -inebriated constabulary who 
could scarcely be expected to be as efficient as 
a corresponding number of men as to whose 
sobriety there could be no question. 

But though the authorities prohibit indulgence 
in alcoholic stimulant by policemen, either on day 
or night duty, a kindly regard is manifested for 

i — 7 
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those on beat from dark till daylight in outlying 
and suburban districts. Constables so engaged 
are privileged to carry with them coffee, ready- 
made in a tin bottle, and a spirit-lamp, by means 
of which they may enjoy a hot and nourishing 
drink at a time when they most require it. 

The young fellow who contemplates joining the 
force finds but little in the idea to stimulate his 
ambition or his patriotism. It is different with 
the individual whom nothing will suit but that he 
must go for a soldier. In his case there is the 
fascinating prospect of wearing regimental attire, 
and becoming a conspicuous and an admired 
object in the eyes of all his friends and relatives. 
There is no quicker way of emerging from social 
obscurity and changing from a nobody to a some- 
body. The aspirant to a military career has 
noticed the marvellous metamorphosis in young 
fellows of his acquaintance. Previous to enlisting 
they were mere items in the great fustian crowd, 
with no more individuality than any one sheep in 
a flock of ten thousand. They were his friends 
and intimates, and he lost sight of them for awhile 
— two or three months or so — and when he again 
set eyes on them they were not easy to recognise. 
Instead of walking with a slouching gait and with 
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a stoop in their shoulders, they were bolt upright, 
as though fitted up with a new spinal column, clear- 
complexioned, bright-eyed, and spick and span ; a 
credit to the British army in their braided tunics and 
their jaunty caps, perhaps with spurs at their heels 
and a natty little tasselled cane to swagger with. It 
is, of course, not improbable that their admirer, 
having himself enlisted, discovers that the marvel- 
lous change is not effected by a mere touch with a 
magic wand, and that before the transformation 
can be completed many severe spells of wearisome 
drill have to be endured ; but the splendid end 
attained, all that is soon forgotten. 

But the most imaginative police recruit has no 
such allurement. If he has inquired into the 
matter at all, he knows that, unless favoured with 
extraordinary luck, it is only by slow and sure 
painstaking and careful attention to his duties he 
can hope, in the course of three or four years, to 
qualify himself for promotion, which may bring 
him three or four shillings more a week, and after 
he has seen probably some ten years’ service, he 
is made a sergeant. 

Meanwhile he plods on. Much depends on 
the district in which his division is situated as 
to business being brisk or the reverse. In the 
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quieter parts of the Metropolis a whole month 
will sometimes pass without his being called on to 
escort a single charge to the station, whereas in 
the more densely populated parts, especially should 
he be on night-duty, it may fall to his share to 
figure before the magistrate four or five times 
in the course of a week ; and should it be his fate 
to be on duty in a district that includes such 
delectable localities as Brick Lane, or the slums 
of Bermondsey or the Borough, he may account 
himself lucky if a month passes without his 
appearing in the witness-box with a bandaged 
head or a sling to sustain an injured arm or 
shoulder. 

Nor is it in cases involving serious crime that 
the policeman is most likely to meet with personal 
injury. Robbers who are crack hands at the craft, 
professional burglars, and others who may claim to 
rank with the * society ’ class of criminals, seldom 
make any violent demonstration when they are 
unexpectedly pounced on and captured. The night- 
policeman’s chief difficulty is having to deal with 
the drunken and reckless ruffian fraternity — the 
furious brute who, in the midst of his roaring and 
raving, goes mad should a constable lay a restrain- 
ing hand on him, and does his savage best to maul 
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and maim his helmeted enemy, and not uncom- 
monly he is a prodigiously strong brute. I have 
known four powerful policemen engaged in taking 
such a fellow into custody, and three out of the 
four gave their evidence in a crippled condition, 
and had been placed on the sick-list 

And here it is in place to remark on the infre- 
quency of a constable using his staff for self-pro- 
tection. As goes without saying, the reason why 
the men are provided with the weapon in question 
is to enable them to hold their own should they 
be violently attacked by a person who resists lawful 
arrest. It is seldom, however, that, unless urged 
to extremes, the London policeman resorts to his 
‘nut-cracker.’ So long as a ruffian assaults him 
with his fists only, the average constable cannot 
forget his English instincts, and prefers to retaliate 
in similar fashion. 

At Worship Street, or Thames Police Court, 
where on Mondays the number of charges usually 
ranges from fifty to seventy, it rarely happens that 
any of the whole batch have to complain (and 
should it occur they never fail to mention it) of 
the policeman having used his staff on them. And 
in the majority of instances when a prisoner appears 
in the dock with a broken and bandaged head, 
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the result of a blow from a truncheon, the 
constable who effected the capture has injuries 
equally severe to show, and which are not the less 
dangerous because kicks or bites have caused 
them. The men are not encouraged to use 
the weapon with which they are armed indis- 
criminately, and though, should a prisoner receive 
a knock on the head during a sanguinary scrim- 
mage, it can seldom be shown that the blow was 
deliberate, though the prisoner and his witnesses 
are always ready to swear that such was the case. 

The most gentle of magistrates will counte- 
nance the use of the truncheon in extreme cases. 
I once saw an awful ruffian brought before 
Mr. Plowden at Marlborough Street. Profession- 
ally he was a pugilist, but by avocation a coster- 
monger, and two constables endeavoured to take 
him into custody for murderously assaulting a 
woman in the street. The hospital bandages 
that enveloped his close - cropped cranium be- 
tokened the severe punishment that had been 
inflicted on him ; but on the other hand, of the 
two policemen who arrested him, one had a 
fractured knee-cap, and the other had sustained 
a loss of three front teeth, the result of a luck 
from prisoner’s hobnailed boot. 
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‘It is a wonder, yer Washup,’ whined the 
ruffian in the dock, ‘ that my skull wasn’t smashed 
like a cock-shy cokernut. That policeman hit me 
three times on the head with his staff deliberate.’ 

‘That is not true, your Worship. I aimed 
at his shoulders, after he kicked me in the mouth, 
and hit his head instead.’ 

' You need not apologize, constable,’ Mr. 
Plowden remarked blandly ; ‘ such little accidents 
will happen. No doubt you did the best you 
could under the circumstances.’ 

Besides his drill, the police recruit has to be 
taught the proper formalities to be observed when 
he is before the magistrate, and in charge of a 
prisoner. First catch your culprit — and that to 
the constable new to his duties is often a far less 
formidable undertaking than entering the witness- 
box to address his Worship in reference to the 
charge preferred. It is the simplest thing in the 
world when you are used to it ; but hard-worked 
magistrates are not invariably the most patient 
people in the world, and however ordinary wit- 
nesses may comport themselves, they expect that, 
in giving evidence, a constable shall be concise 
and to the point, so as to avoid wasting time. To 
this end the recruits, newly attached to a division. 
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for a specified time attend school day by day as 
punctually as Board-school pupils. As many as 
half a dozen of them may sometimes be seen 
seated unobtrusively at the back of the court, 
taking careful observation of their comrades of 
experience to whose testimony his Worship is 
listening. And after all, when it comes to his 
turn, he has to be mightily careful or his well- 
conned lessons will not avail him. 

‘At 12.30 last night, your Worship ’ 

‘There is no such time of night,’ is severely 
interposed from the judgment- seat. ‘ If you 
mean 12.30 this morning, constable, why don’t 
you say so ?’ 

And should the abashed transgressor at the 
same moment encounter the frowning glance of 
his inspector, whose box is immediately opposite, 
his discomfiture is for the time being complete. 

For an inspector of the district division to be 
constantly present in court during the magisterial 
sitting is a comparatively modern arrangement. 
It is very necessary that he should be there to 
watch the proceedings generally ; but the chief 
duty he has to perform is to check the ‘time- 
cards ’ of the men of his division in attendance 
to give evidence. 
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Before the introduction of the time-card system 
the night-policeman had a harder time of it than 
he now has. If he took a person into custody 
overnight, instead of going to bed when his spell 
of duty was done, and enjoying a lair amount 
of rest right off, he had to turn out to be at the 
court at ten in the morning to prefer his charge 
against the prisoner. If he were lucky, his case 
might come on and be disposed of in a half-hour 
or so, or, in the event of there being a heavy list, 
it might be one o’clock before he was free to take 
his departure. But, however it happened, he got 
no recompense for the time deducted from that 
which should have been his own. The not 
unnatural consequence was that the constable 
on night-duty was leniently disposed to the least 
flagrant offenders that came under his notice, and 
by abstaining from taking them into custody gave 
himself a better chance of getting his olF-duty time 
in full. 

Then a change was made. It was represented 
at headquarters that the number of nocturnal 
peace-breakers was increasing, and at the same 
time it was suggested that the reason was that 
night-policemen had an interest in avoiding their 
arrest. The new regulation that came into force 
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was to the effect that the policeman on night- 
duty should be provided with a time-card. In 
the event of his having to attend the court next 
morning to prefer a charge, as soon as it was 
disposed of he (the constable) handed the card to 
his inspector, who notified on it the then hour and 
minute, and the difference between that and ten 
o’clock when the man arrived at the court was 
afterwards allowed him. 

Nothing could be fairer, and the alteration gave 
perfect satisfaction — but not to everybody con- 
cerned. The already sufficiently busy magistrates 
have to suffer for it. Actuated possibly by a 
sense of gratitude for the boon conferred on 
them, the police of the Metropolis show their 
appreciation of it by such an increase of vigilance 
that in many districts the number of charges with 
which his Worship have daily to deal are nearly 
doubled, the increase consisting mainly of ‘ drunks 
and disorderlies ’ and other comparatively trivial 
misdemeanants. 



CHAPTER II 

ADVICE GRATIS 

A prelude to the day's business at the police-court — Appli- 
cants mostly women — The same old story, * I don't wish 
to hurt him' — Two sides to the advice-gratis question — 
The women get the best of it — ‘ Your Worship, I have 
married a wrong un ' — Mr. Plowden's advice to a shrew 
— The scavenger and his separation order — A sharp cure 
for fits — Alien applications — ■* I vant back my goods vat 
I gif my young vomans ' — The romance of a hat and 
feathers. 

Notwithstanding that ‘ three days’ work and 
three days’ rest ’ is the pleasant arrangement 
adopted by our Metropolitan magistracy, it cannot 
be denied that, generally speaking, when on duty 
their Worships do not have an enviable time of it. 

Between ten o’clock and half-past, all prepara- 
tions having been made, the usher in attendance 
demands ‘ silence,’ and the magistrate enters and 
takes his seat on the ‘ bench,’ as it is called, but is 
really a comfortable arm-chair. 
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But the ‘ dock ’ is as yet untenanted, and for 
the present the under-gaoler, who escorts prisoners 
to that disgraceful elevation, remains in the back- 
ground. His Worship has first to perform the 
extra-judicial function of listening to ‘applica- 
tions.’ 

Strictly speaking, this means applications for 
summonses made by aggrieved persons who are 
desirous of compelling the individual against 
whom they make complaint to attend the court 
and answer the charge made against him. 

But the applicants are not all desirous of taking 
process against somebody with whom they are at 
loggerheads. They come in a crowd. Not a 
mere half-dozen or so that might be dealt with 
in a few minutes, but in large numbers — thirty 
or forty sometimes — and they range in single 
file from the rear of the court to the box, to 
which the usher admits them in turn. 

As a prelude to the real business of the day it 
is a tedious task and a depressing one, and is 
relieved only occasionally by glimmers of grim 
humour. It is in a sense a confidential confer- 
ence. The public are not yet admitted to the 
rearward space allotted to them, and the magis- 
trate’s clerk is not present. It is not easy to 
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understand why that gentleman’s services are dis- 
pensed with during the ceremony, but it is a feet 
that he never puts in an appearance until it is 
all over. There is one magistrate, Mr. Haden 
Corser, who during the ordeal disassociates him- 
self from his judicial capacity by occupying an 
ordinary chair apart from his desk, but listens 
none the less attentively and sympathetically, 
because, as a rule, he sits with his legs crossed 
and his thumbs tucked in the armholes of his 
waistcoat. 

The applicants are mostly women, and with the 
same woful old tale to tell and the same old 
question to ask — ‘ How am I to bear with my 
brutal husband, who beats and ill-uses me?’ One 
day a wretched-looking, poor creature made this 
inquiry of Mr. Corser sitting at Worship Street. 
She was in tears, and held a handkerchief to her 
face. 

‘ Who gave you that black eye ?’ the magistrate 
asked her. 

* Which one, your Worship?’ 

‘ The one you are looking at me with.’ 

‘ Oh, he did. This is last Tuesday’s, but the 
one he give me last night is the wust.’ 

And, removing the handkerchief, the poor soul 
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revealed her other optic, which was in such a 
state that the magistrate hastily bade her cover 
it again. 

* Does he often assault you ?’ 

‘ Bless you ! yes, your Worship. I’ve got my 
ribs bound up now ; three weeks ago that was. 
I was taking off one of his boots when he was 
drunk, and, the lace being in a knot, I couldn’t 
be quick enough, so he lunged out with his other 
foot and kicked me in the side, and broke one of 
my ribs.’ 

Mr. Corser: * Well, you may take a summons 
for his last assault on you, and if it is proved 
against him I shall probably send him to prison.’ 

The wife with her two black eyes and a broken 
rib : ‘ But I don’t want him sent to prison, your 
Worship. He isn’t so bad to me when he is 
sober. I don’t wish to hurt him. Couldn’t you 
bind him over or something ?’ 

* Take your summons and bring him here, and 
I will see what can be done for you.’ 

And as she turned to leave the box the usher 
offered her a summons order, but she put her 
hand behind her, at the same time muttering : 

‘ Yes, ’tis likely I’ll take it, ain’t it ?’ 

Not in the least likely. Why, it surpasses the 
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wisdom of man to understand. But it is in the 
nature of woman — of all women, no doubt ; but, 
strangely enough, it develops in fullest force in 
women who have the least incentive to give it 
encouragement. 

Take such an instance as that of the rib-break- 
ing brute above quoted, and the wonder is that 
he was not so detestable in the sight of his long- 
suffering wife that she would gladly get him 
punished for ill-using her so. He may batter 
and bruise her until she is blind, or nearly, but 
she has ‘no wish to hurt him.’ In his savage 
moods he is merciless, but it was not always so. 
She remembers the time (she was not more than 
about five-and-twenty, so that it could not have 
been so very long ago) when his winning ways 
induced her to marry him, and he was kind to 
her for quite a long time after that. Even now, 
when he is sober, he is ‘ not so bad,’ and it is at 
those times that the fading hope is revived within 
her that he will be to her again as he once was, 
and her long account of grievances against him 
are wiped out, and she is fond of him as ever, and 
continues so until, instead of her decent husband, 
a drunken savage one night comes home to her, 
and her eyes that would have brightened at sight 

2 
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of him had he been his proper self are once more 
beaten black, and, made desperate by her suffer- 
ings, she applies once again to the magistrate for 
‘advice.’ She may go even to the length of 
taking out a summons against him, but it is ten 
to one that the two shillings she has to pay for it 
is wasted. Soon as it is served the brutal coward 
whines for forgiveness, and, of course, she forgives 
him. 

In dispensing gratuitous advice and counsel to 
poor and ignorant people a magistrate, no doubt, 
does a great deal of good, but it is just possible 
that occasionally he may do some amount of harm. 
As, for instance, it is a good many years since the 
laws regulating matrimonial responsibility were 
altered to the extent that a wife, finding it difficult 
to live on amicable terms with her husband, is at 
liberty to leave him ; it is probable that not one 
woman in a dozen of the labouring classes is 
aware of it. She first hears of it when she applies 
to a magistrate on account of her husband’s bad 
behaviour, and his Worship may suggest a drastic 
remedy. 

‘ If you cannot live happily with him you are at 
liberty to leave him.’ 

‘But that would be no good, your Worship. 
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He would be sure to come after me wherever I 
went, and insist on my living with him.’ 

* But he can’t insist. Tell him that you have 
no intention of returning to him, and if he con- 
tinues to annoy you, send for a policeman and 
give him into custody.’ 

And if the husband be really a good-for-nothing 
fellow the woman cannot do better than act on 
the magistrate’s advice. But it is possible that 
the parties are equally at fault, or even that the 
husband may be jealous, and not without cause. 
In such case the woman may have a motive other 
than the surface one for availing herself of her 
newly-acquired knowledge, to her own discredit 
and her husband’s injury. 

It is the same, of course, in respect to husbands 
seeking magisterial counsel, but somehow they do 
not seem to derive the same amount of satisfaction 
from having their legal position defined. 

As an instance, I was one day at Worship 
Street, when a respectable-looking man applied to 
Mr. Cluer to ascertain what peremptory proceed- 
ings he would be justified in taking to rid him of 
his wife, whose behaviour precluded the possibility 
of his living with her any longer in happiness and 
comfort 
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‘ In what way does she misconduct herself?’ the 
magistrate inquired. 

‘ In what way, sir ?’ returned the applicant. 
‘ Why, in every way. Only on Saturday night, 
or, rather, Sunday morning, she came home at 
two o’clock.’ 

‘ Well, that is not a matter for me to interfere 
with. Have you anything else to complain of?’ 

‘ Why, she comes home drunk.’ 

‘ I can’t prevent that. Anything else ?’ 

‘Oh yes. It isn’t more than a week ago 
that she stopped out till half-past one in the 
morning, and she wouldn’t tell me where she had 
been.’ 

4 Well, you can’t make her tell you. If she 
refuses, and you have reasons for suspecting that 
what you can reasonably object to detains her, you 
should find out what it is.’ 

‘Your Worship, on one occasion I did find out. 
My wife was locked up till two o’clock in the 
morning at the police-station, and it was through 
quarrelling with another woman, at whose house 
she was a visitor, and who caught her in the 
passage and in the dark kissing her husband. I 
looked over that, and that will show you the sort 
of wife she is.’ 
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‘ If you forgave her, it is no use referring to it. 
You are not compelled to live with her.’ 

‘ Thank your Worship. That’s what I wanted 
to know.’ 

‘ But if you leave her you are bound to support 
her.’ 

‘ And if I don’t leave her, am I bound to let 
her in, whatever time she comes home ?’ 

‘ Yes. Do you never stay out late yourself?’ 

‘ Never after twelve o’clock.’ 

‘ Well, some wives consider that late, but they 
do not usually shut the door against their husbands 
at that hour.’ 

‘ And if I leave her I shall have to support her. 
How much, your Worship, should I have to give 
her?’ 

‘ That depends on the amount of your income. 
If a man has a good income, about a fifth should 
be apportioned to his wife ; but it depends on 
circumstances.’ 

As the disappointed husband turned away, it 
appeared from his perplexed expression of counte- 
nance that he was already deep in arithmetical 
calculations making out what a fifth would amount 
to, and revolving whether it would be better to 
bear with the ills with which he was already 
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afflicted, or render himself virtually a widower 
and pay so much out of pocket all the same. 

To marry in haste is a folly to which the 
labouring classes are much more addicted than 
folks whose present means and future prospects 
appear to justify their launching on the always 
more or less uncertain sea of matrimony. Nor 
is it inexplicable that it should be so. At first 
thought it may seem little less than an act of 
insanity on the part of a young couple whose 
times of leisure during the three or four months 
they have been acquainted have admitted of their 
enjoying each other’s society but a few hours in 
each week to resolve to become husband and wife 
for the remainder of their lives. 

It is with them only a question of ways and 
means. It is just because they have always had 
to be content with so little that they are disposed 
to fearlessly face the future, feeling confident that 
mutual goodwill and cheerful endeavour will 
enable them to pull through, and eventually 
reward them with a comfortable home. 

And this is feasible enough, admitting the 
imperative condition that they are sensible young 
people, both willing to yield reasonably in matters 
of domestic debate, with no mule-headed obstinacy 
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on either side. In very many cases the newly- 
wedded pair know scarcely anything of each other’s 
temper or disposition. In their brief period of 
sweethearting they have always been, so to speak, 
on their Sunday behaviour, and very shortly after 
the honeymoon there is usually not a little to be 
discovered as regards their individual likes and 
dislikes and small weaknesses. In such cases, if 
both are stubborn, there ensues what the Irish call 
4 ructions.’ 

Such a case came before Mr. D’Eyncourt at 
North London Police Court, when a young husband 
sought magisterial counsel as to what he was to 
do with his rebellious young wife. She treated as 
naught the promise she made at the altar to honour 
and obey him and set him openly at defiance, 
making his life a misery. It is probable, of course, 
that there were faults on both sides, but the pith 
of the husband’s grievance was contained in the first 
half-dozen words he addressed to the magistrate. 

* Your Worship, I have married a wrong un !’ 

This terse impeachment, of course, required 
explanation, and the applicant proceeded to details. 

‘ I have been married only four months, your 
Worship, and she hasn’t kept her word in any- 
thing.’ 
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1 How has she failed ?’ 

* I’ll tell your Worship. When we were court- 
ing and talking about getting married, we agreed, 
among other things, that she was always to get 
up first and make the kettle boil while I toasted 
the bacon.’ 

* And does she now insist on toasting the bacon 
while you attend to the kettle ?’ 

‘ No, your Worship. She flatly refuses to do 
either one or the other.’ 

‘ What does she do, then ?’ 

* She lies abed while I get my own breakfast, 
and when I tell her to get up she threatens to do 
all manner of things to me.’ 

‘ Is that the worst she does?’ 

1 Oh no. The other night she started breaking 
up the home, and when I interfered she threatened 
to knife me. After that she left me alone and 
went and slept with the landlady. Again, last 
Tuesday, she went out and came back at mid- 
night, and when I complained she went out again, 
and stayed out till one in the morning. The 
other night, without telling me she was going, 
she went to Sadler’s Wells with another woman. 
I was abed and asleep when they came home, and 
they woke me up and abused and threatened me.’ 
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‘ It appears to me that you married a woman 
of whom you knew very little. How old is 
she?’ 

‘ Nineteen.’ 

* And you ?’ 

* Twenty-two.’ 

The magistrate remarked that the best advice 
he could give the young man was for him to get 
out of the apartments he at present occupied, and, 
having found lodgings elsewhere, invite his wife 
to join him there. If she refused to do so, after 
waiting a reasonable time, he should have no 
more to do with her. 

The young man did not inquire, ‘ But suppose 
she does join me there and goes on as bad as ever, 
what am I to do then ?’ yet from the expression 
on his face as he quitted the applicants’ box it 
seemed as though he had some such probability in 
his mind. 

The intricacies of matrimony are many, and a 
magistrate needs at times to be endowed with the 
wisdom of Solomon in giving advice to the parties 
applying to him. The two cases next quoted are 
typical. 

Merged in a maze of difficulty, an injured wife 
came to Mr. Dickinson sitting at Thames Court 
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for his advice. According to the woman’s state- 
ment, her husband had been convicted of bigamy 
at the Central Criminal Court, but sentence on 
him was deferred on condition that he made 
arrangements to pay his wife fifteen shillings a 
week for her maintenance. These terms she had 
complied with, and her husband came back and 
lived with her. He stayed, however, only a 
short time, and then left her, allowing her three 
shillings a week only, and, to make matters worse, 
she had reasons for believing that he had taken 
up his abode again with the party with whom he 
had committed bigamy. 

In answer to the magistrate, applicant declared 
that she had given her husband no excuse for so 
cruelly deserting her, but an officer in court put 
a different complexion on the matter. He had, 
he said, seen the man on the subject, and he had 
given as a reason that he found it impossible to 
live with his lawful wife under the new arrange- 
ment ; he was quite willing to do so, but she 
made his life a misery. If he went home in the 
least out of spirits, she at once began at him, 
attributing his melancholy to his pining after his 
second choice, and if he came home in a pleasant 
mood it was worse still ; for then she accused 
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him of having been enjoying the society of the 
woman he liked better than her. 

Applicant indignantly denied this, but the 
magistrate remarked that, under the circumstances, 
the best advice he could give her was to go to her 
husband, and ask him to come back to her, and, 
if he refused to do so, she might then apply to 
him for a summons for desertion. 

A husband, brimming over with a grievance, 
was the very next to apply for advice in respect 
to his wife, who refused to live with him. 

* Look ’ere, yer Worship, I want you to gimme 
a bit of advice. Some time ago I was before you 
and you gimme a month.’ 

Mr. Dickinson : * I don’t quite remember. Was 
it for ill-using your wife?’ 

‘Well, yes, it were. So when I come out I 
goes home, and I goes up to our room, and she 
wasn’t there. So 1 ses to the landlady, “ Where 
is she ?” and she ses, “ She don’t live here now. 
The room is let to somebody else.” So I goes 
out, and there I see my young uns playing 
in the street, and they told me their mother 
hadn’t moved. More she had. She’d only 
moved out of one room into another in the same 
house.’ 
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‘ Oh, that’s a very different matter. I know 
that he is at work at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
What I should like to know is, what is he up to 
when he stays out till two in the morning ?’ 

* Well, I tell you what I should do if I were 
you.’ 

Applicant, putting her head forward attentively : 
* What would you do, sir ?’ 

Mr. Plowden : ' I should ask him.’ 

‘ Ask him ! I’m sick of asking him. I put 
my head out of the window and asked him when 
he came home at two this morning, and the reply 
he made was, “ Come down and open the door, 
and I’ll tell you.” ’ 

* And of course you went down ?’ 

‘ No, I didn’t. I banged the winder down, and 
told him to go to where he came from.’ 

‘ And he went, I suppose ? If he did you 
mustn’t blame him. Was it long before he 
returned ?’ 

‘ He didn’t return at all, and what I want to 
know ’ 

‘ Yes, my dear madam, you said that before. 
You want advice, and the best I can give you is 
to find your husband as soon as you can, and 
apologize to him for your outrageous behaviour 
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in shutting him out of his own house. Next 
applicant, please.’ 

‘ Please, your Worship, I want a summons agin 
my wife for refusing to give me a receipt for 
money I pay her on a separation order she got 
agin me. I take it to her myself, and hand her the 
money and the receipt paper, and the one she 
takes and the other she chucks at me.’ 

‘ Well, you needn’t trouble about that. You 
can’t be made to pay twice. Anything else?’ 

* Yes, your Worship. Would you be so kind 
as to lower the amount of the ’lowance ?’ 

‘ On what grounds ? What was your position 
when the order was made ?’ 

‘A parish street-sweeper.’ 

‘ And what is it now ?’ 

‘ Oh, jest the same, sir.’ 

‘And are you earning the same wages?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* Then the order must remain as it is.’ 

‘Ah, but, your Worship, I am a good bit older 
and weaker than when it was first made.’ 

' Of course you are. We are all growing older 
and weaker. If it is your intention to come here 
periodically with the same reason for a further 
reduction the poor woman, who is probably 
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growing older and weaker too, will get nothing 
at all from you by-and-by.’ 

‘Ah, but, your Worship, me growing older 
and weaker means that before long I shall break 
down altogether, and have to go into the work- 
house ; then she won’t get nothing.’ 

‘I see. Then your humane idea is that, if 
your wife’s allowance is meanwhile gradually 
reduced, she will not feel the shock so much 
when it is stopped altogether? But you will 
have to be satisfied with the existing arrangement 
at present, at all events.’ 

Next applicant appeared in shape of a strong 
and able young fellow whose age may have been 
twenty. He deferred reply to the magistrate’s 
question, * What do you want ?’ while he took 
from a wrapping of brown paper a carving-knife 
which he held up to magisterial view, at the same 
time shaking his head as though indicating that 
that was what he did not want, though he had 
had a narrow escape from getting it. 

‘Why do you bring that knife here? What 
has it to do with your application ?’ 

* Everything your Worship. This is what my 
father took up to murder me with.’ 

‘ And did he make a beginning ?’ 
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‘He would have done, but mother took it 
away from him.’ 

‘ But how had you offended your father that he 
wished to murder you ?’ 

* I never did nothing at all to him. It’s all on 
account of my being subject to fits.’ 

* And do you mean to tell me that it is only 
because you have the misfortune to be subject to 
fits that your parent has bloodthirsty designs 
against you ?’ 

* That’s all, your Worship. Being subject to 
fits, it’s no use my looking for work, because 
work brings ’em on. That’s why he is savage 
against me.’ 

* I see. You don’t do any work, and your 
father has to support you. He does not alto- 
gether believe in the fits, perhaps, but he has not 
assaulted you yet.’ 

‘ No, but he got somebody else to do it. I 
was punched on the head by a man in the street 
— he was one of a lot of ’em that was there — and 
of course it was father who set him on to do it. 

I want a summons agin him for that, and for 
offering at me with the carving-knife as well.’ 

Mr. Plowden made no verbal response, but 
meaningly shook his head. Possibly his Worship 

.1 
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thought that in the young man’s unfit condition 
the fatigue of appearing at the court to prosecute 
his father might bring on another fit. 

Not a few of the applicants for advice gratis, 
especially at courts situated in those districts that 
swarm with an alien population, are young men, 
foreigners, who since their settlement in London 
have been smitten by the personal charms of the 
damsels of the locality where they reside, and 
have made overtures of marriage to them. It 
would appear, however, that the mercenary young 
creatures not unfrequently only pretend to accept 
the said proposals, because they are aware that it 
is a custom with foreign swains to commence to 
make the lady of their choice more or less 
valuable presents as soon as a matrimonial arrange- 
ment is arrived at. This, of course, should tend 
to a more secure binding of the contract. That 
such is not the case, however, is not uncommonly 
illustrated in the applications made to the magis- 
trates by disappointed aliens who have been heart- 
lessly jilted and who seek advice as to the best 
means of recovering the presents they have been 
beguiled into making to the arch-deceivers. 

Judging from the emotion displayed by one 
young gentleman who made application to Mr. 
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Dickinson sitting at Thames Court, he had 
probably received his rejection that very morning, 
or at all events late the previous night. 

‘Your Vorship, I vant my goots back vat I gif 
a young voman.’ 

* Have you asked her to return them ?’ 

4 1 haf many time asked her, your Vorship.’ 

4 And what answer does she make you ?’ 

4 She say she see me hang first.’ 

Mr. Dickinson : 4 But who is the young woman? 
You have been keeping company with her, I 
suppose ?’ 

4 That is so, your Vorship.’ 

‘And the articles in dispute are presents you 
have given to her?’ 

Applicant : 4 That is so ; but first she sign a 
paper promising that she would hav me. This 
is the paper, your Vorship — signed by the lady> 
and vitnessed by her mother.’ 

4 It is no use showing me the paper ; that has 
nothing to do with your application. What was 
it you gave her and wish her to return to 
you ?’ 

‘Soon as she sign the paper ve go for a valk, 
and I buy her a gold vatch.’ 

4 Very generous on your part. Anything else ?’ 

3—2 
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'Then anoder time I make her present of a 
brooch, and one other time a ring.’ 

' A wedding-ring, do you mean ?’ 

* No ; a ring with jewels in it.’ 

‘You gave the things to her?’ 

‘ Yas, I gif, but vy ? Ven I marry her I get 
my things back vith her, but it vill not be. The 
last thing I buy her vas a hat and fedders vat she 
took a fancy for in a vinder.’ 

‘ And she will wear it on the day she is married, 
no doubt ?’ 

The applicant breathed hard and grated his 
teeth together ere he replied to the magistrate in 
tragic tones : 

' Yas, she vill be married in it, no doubt, but 
not to me. She look so nice in the hat vat I buy 
her that some other chap fall in love vith her, and 
now she don’t vant me.’ 

‘ Has she told you so ?’ 

The distressed young foreigner sobbingly 
answered, ‘ Yas.’ 

Mr. Dickinson : ‘ Well, really, I am sorry for 
you, but I don’t see how it is to be helped. It 
is all for the best, perhaps.’ 

‘ For the pest ! Vat ! the pest to lose the gold 
vatch ’ 
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‘ But you gave her that and the other things ; 
they are hers.’ 

Applicant (clutching his hair) : ‘ Yas, they all 
pelong to her, and she pelongs to him! Very 
goot ! Veil, ve shall see/ 

And in a decidedly dangerous state of mind the 
jilted lover left the court. 

It was next to impossible not to pity the 
sorrows of the poor young man, likewise a 
foreigner, whose faltering steps had brought him 
to the court to seek advice as to how he was to 
compel his wayward sweetheart to marry him. 

‘ Pardon me, your Worship. My young 
woman and me keep company eighteen months, 
and we talk about marriage.’ 

Mr. Dickinson : ‘ Nothing more natural.’ 

‘Yes, and I prepare for it. I save my money 
and buy furniture — I spend twenty-five pound 
that way — and as I buy I send the things to her 
mother to mind,’ 

‘ Well, if the time has arrived, why don’t you 
get married?’ 

‘Your Worship, she won’t. Three times she 
has promised, and she won’t. I have got her 
handwriting that she will next week, and now she 
won’t’ 
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‘What does she say?’ 

‘ She say she will marry when she likes.’ 

‘Well, I can’t order it otherwise.’ 

* Ah! but the furniture, your Worship?’ 

‘Yes; that is safe, 1 suppose?’ 

‘ Yes, safe. The daughter will marry me when 
she please, and the mother will charge me for 
storing my furniture.’ 

‘ Do you still wish to marry her ?’ 

‘ Oh yes.’ 

* Then make an appointment, and go for a nice 
walk, and have a sensible talk with the lady. No 
doubt, with a little persuasion, she will yield.’ 

‘But the furniture, your Worship?’ 

‘ Oh, if you can persuade her to marry you, no 
doubt you will be able to come to an understand- 
ing with her mother about that.’ 

And, seemingly not much comforted, the dis- 
tressed young alien bowed politely to his Worship 
and left the court. 

Still another sweethearting entanglement in 
which British and foreign interests clashed, but 
this time it was a young Englishman who was the 
aggrieved individual. 

* Please, your Worship, I want Jacob Zulinski 
bound over.’ 
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‘But perhaps Jacob might object,’ remarked 
Mr. Dickinson smilingly. ‘What has he been 
doing to you?’ 

‘ Well, it ain’t so much what he has done : it’s 
what he threatens to do. What’s it got to do 
with him which of his two sisters I keep company 
with? — that’s what I want to know.’ 

‘ Well, I can’t tell you. As a brother, he may 
have private and particular reasons. I should say 
it was a question for the young women themselves 
to decide.’ 

* Ah, but, my Worship, it lays this 'ere way : 
It’s Esther I’m sweet on, and Rachel — that’s her 
sister — she says if I don’t marry her I shan’t marry 
anybody, and her brother takes her part and ses 
the same. He said it again no longer ago than 
last night. “If you want to marry into our 
family,” he ses, “ you’ve got to marry Rachel, and 
if you conterdick me, I’ll knock your bloomin’ 
head off.” And,’ added the young man dolefully, 
‘ he’s a fighting man — that’s the worst of it.’ 

‘ Well, if I were you, I should decline to 
marry into the family, and keep my head on my 
shoulders.’ 

‘ Ah, but don’t you see, my Worship, the wed- 
ding things is bought, and some of the furniture.’ 
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‘ And who has got that ?* 

'Well, at present Rachel has, and she won’t 
give it up.’ 

‘Did she agree to mind the things for her 
sister?’ 

‘No, your Worship; she was minding ’em for 
herself. That was before we had a row.’ 

Mr. Dickinson: ‘Ah, that puts a different 
complexion on the affair. You have been courting 
Rachel, and you bought the furniture with a view 
to marrying her?’ 

Applicant (sheepishly) : ‘Yus, your Worship.’ 

‘ And you quarrel with the young woman, and 
want her to give back the things you bought that 
you may marry her sister instead ?’ 

Applicant (doggedly) : * Well, wot’s it got to do 
with her brother?’ 

Mr. Dickinson : ‘Well, he seems to think it 
his duty to interfere, and I am inclined to agree 
with him. You need no advice from me. But 
I may tell you that if you persist in your unmanly 
intention it will be wise on your part to steer 
clear of brother Jacob.’ 



CHAPTER III 

CRIME IN THE CRADLE 

Compulsory education and the morals of children — Highway- 
men in knickerbockers — Aged ten, and three times 
birched — Girl thieves in the cattle-market — Picking 
pockets after school hours — Who are the child-thief's 
trainers ? — Mistaken policy of remanding accused boys 
to the workhouse — Romantic story of Master Adams — 
Mother murdered, and father a felon — The strange 
experiences of little ‘girl-boy' Troutbcck. 

Unsatisfactory and disappointing though it 
must be, it would seem to be beyond denial that 
compulsory education has not done as much as 
was expected towards improving the morals of 
the children of the lower classes. It would appear 
as though the Board-school grindstone, while it 
develops the scholarly abilities of those who are 
disposed to be well-behaved, has the disastrous 
effect of putting a keen edge on the wit of 
youngsters whose cleverness, shrewd cunning, and 
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a perverse inclination to prefer wrong to right is 
inextricably blended. 

This, unfortunately, receives almost daily con- 
firmation at the police-courts. Making due allow- 
ance for an increased population, it is simply true 
that at the present time a greater number of 
juvenile offenders are charged before the London 
magistrates than was the case ten or fifteen years 
ago. Nor are the offences they commit mere 
childish peccadilloes, but not unfrequently crimes 
of a character that practised adults are addicted to. 
One might well suppose, at all events, that the 
boots worn by a little boy in winter weather would 
be safe from the thievish designs of other little 
boys of about his own age. Countless instances 
might be quoted to the contrary. Here is one 
that came before Mr. Cluer, sitting at Worship 
Street : 

Alfred Davis, whose age was not more than six 
or seven, attended the Board -school in Bucks 
Row, Whitechapel, and a day or two before little 
Davis and two equally small schoolmates, being 
at the time almost barefoot, were presented each 
with a pair of new boots. They were together 
and running home from school one wet and 
muddy afternoon, never dreaming of highway- 
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men, when three boy-robbers, Fred Rigleth and 
two companions, who had been lurking in an 
alley, suddenly pounced on them. Each robber 
selecting his victim, the three little boys were 
knocked down, and, while prostrate, deprived of 
their new boots. 

The three juvenile desperadoes got clear away 
with their booty, and probably would never have 
been brought to justice but for their own im- 
prudence. Made reckless by their success, they 
were at the same spot a few evenings afterwards, 
and lurking in the same alley against the time the 
infant children came out of school. Presently 
they recognised little Davis, and he them, and on 
his raising an alarm the three thieves ran off, but 
were pursued, and the boy Rigleth was captured. 
Before the magistrate he pleaded guilty, but stub- 
bornly refused to give any information respecting 
his ‘pals.’ 

Another instance. William Wrampling, aged 
ten, was brought up at North London Court 
charged with highway robbery. William was a 
chubby and innocent-faced little chap, but, as 
presently appeared, a practised thief, and a most 
impudent one. How he could have qualified for 
the avocation was a puzzle. One not unfrequently 
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hears of misguided youths who become addicted 
to dishonest practices through persistent perusal 
of pernicious literature, but, unless there are one- 
syllable editions of ‘ Jack Sheppard ’ and ‘ Sixteen- 
string Jack,’ it could not have been from such 
sources that he derived baleful instigation. 

There were two charges against him. In the 
first a German bootmaker gave evidence that a 
few days previously he sent his little son, whose 
age was twelve, to deliver thirteen pairs of boots, 
the value of which was £i 19s. On the way he 
was robbed of them by another boy, who got 
clear away with the booty. And nothing would 
probably have been heard of the stolen property 
but for the bold highway-boy engaging in another 
exploit. 

A lad placed in the witness-box swore that the 
previous day he was in Mare Street, Hackney, 
when he heard a little girl screaming, and on 
inquiring what was the matter, he was told that 
she had been robbed of sixpence, and that a boy 
seen running in the distance was the thief. The 
lad gave chase, and succeeded in capturing the 
accused, who made no denial when he was accused 
of the robbery. He owned to it, and in the same 
breath made overtures for * squaring ’ the matter. 
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‘ All right,’ he said ; ‘ I took the sixpence. 
Here it is, mate, and here’s threepence for your- 
self if you will let me go.’ 

His captor, however, was not to be bribed, and, 
given into custody, William was identified as the 
boy who had stolen the thirteen pairs of boots the 
day before. 

With his hands in the pockets of his knicker- 
bockers the infant prodigy had listened with a 
countenance expressive of amused interest to the 
evidence against him. On being asked if he had 
anything to say, he replied coolly : 

* Oh yes, it’s all right about the gal’s sixpence ; 
I ain’t goin’ to deny that.’ 

* And what as to the thirteen pairs of 
boots ?’ 

‘ What do you mean ? What about ’em ?’ 

‘ Did you steal them ? Did you take them 
away from the boy who was carrying them ?' 

To which the dreadful child made answer, first 
closing his eyes for a few seconds as though to 
assist his memory : 

* Not as fur as I can remember.’ 

It presently transpired that William Wrampling, 
aged ten, had already been birched twice for 
similar offences, and he was ordered a third dose 
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of the same curative, and afterwards to be sent to 
an industrial school. 

And do the police-court records bear witness 
to little girls being as terribly precocious in the 
ways of crime as little boys? Alas for the in- 
fluence of Board-school morality! it cannot be 
denied, as was instanced in the case of Elizabeth 
Pond, aged eleven, Alice Greer, the same age, and 
Edith Bains, fourteen, who were charged before 
the Clerkenwell magistrates with picking pockets 
in the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 

The offence alleged against them was that they 
were engaged together in stealing from the dress- 
pocket of a lady unknown a purse containing 
£i is. 

As is pretty generally known, the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market at Islington is one afternoon in the 
week turned into a sort of gigantic bazaar, where 
hundreds of dealers in second-hand household 
furniture and clothing and miscellaneous odd- 
ments of every imaginable kind display their 
wares, attracting a large crowd. The three girls 
in question were there, and so was Constable 
4 « 7 y . 

He was in plain clothes, and in the midst of 
the crowd, when their suspicious movements drew 
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his attention to Bains, Pond, and Greer. Ap- 
parently they were in quest of pockets to pick. 
They were going about their business quite in a 
professional way. Miss Greer, aged eleven, was 
the operator. In view of the constable, while 
covered by the other two, she dipped into the 
pocket of a lady’s dress and drew forth a purse, 
which she handed to Bains ; but at the same 
moment, catching sight of the constable, whom 
she probably recognised in spite of his disguise, 
she warned her companions, and all three ran 
away. 

The constable pursued and caught them, when 
Bains dropped the purse. They were taken into 
custody, and on the way to the station Greer 
(who was spoken of by the police as an expert 
and clever young thief) produced from her pocket 
a handful of loose silver, which she gave him, at 
the same time remarking : 

‘ I did you last Friday. 1 had five purses then.’ 

When searched at the station, a purse con- 
taining £2 5 s * was found on the elder girl, and 
Greer had two empty purses in her possession. 

But the lawless young rascals who infest the 
streets of London are not all of the ragamuffin 
brood that set at defiance the School Board and 
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all its officers and lead an untamed and roving 
life, knowing no more of reading and writing 
than so many young Zulus born and bred in the 
wilds of South Africa. 

It is a fact as astonishing as it is unintelligible, 
and proved by repeated instances, that urchins 
barely in their teens will attend school morning 
and afternoon with some sort of regularity, and 
devote their evenings, and presumably their 
holiday times, in setting out in gangs of three or 
four perhaps a mile or two from the neighbour- 
hood where they are known, their purpose being 
to practise picking and stealing in quite a 
methodical and professional way. 

An instance of the kind came before Mr. Rose 
at West London Police Court, when two little 
urchins, aged nine and ten, and named John 
Atkins and Thomas Martin, were charged with 
picking a lady’s pocket and robbing her of her 
purse containing eight shillings. 

Prosecutrix gave evidence that she was making 
some purchases at a store in Hammersmith, when 
she missed her purse. She had not observed 
anyone near her whose movements had excited 
her suspicion. A witness of the robbery explained 
to the magistrate how the robbery was effected. 
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He saw the two boys enter the stores, and 
watched them. There were several ladies at the 
counters, and he observed the little boy Martin, 
whose age was nine, try the pocket of one lady, 
and, being unsuccessful, he next put his hand 
between the folds of prosecutrix’s dress, his ten- 
year-old confederate standing close and ‘cover- 
ing’ his companion quite in a professional way. 
Witness guessed that they had got something, 
from their hurried way of taking their departure, 
and followed them to the back premises of a 
public-house, to which they adjourned to examine 
the booty. They were in the act of doing so, 
when, suspecting they were watched, Martin 
dropped the purse, and the two were making off, 
when witness secured the younger pickpocket, 
and took him, with the purse in his possession, 
to the police-station, where prosecutrix identified 
her property. 

In reply to the magistrate, an officer stated 
that both prisoners were known. Atkins had 
a sister who had been placed in a reformatory, 
and Martin had been punished for theft with 
a birch-rod flogging. The magistrate remanded 
both juvenile delinquents to the workhouse that 
inquiries might be made. 


4 
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It is difficult to believe that such mere children 
turn to stealing of this kind of their own option, 
and practise it until they are perfect without 
someone behind to encourage and urge them on. 
There must, of course, be a beginning, a con- 
sideration of the matter, a screwing up of courage 
and a first desperate attempt, and how does all 
this come about? 

It is inconceivable that two or three little 
schoolboys, being likewise play-companions, how- 
ever unruly and bad-behaved, should one day, 
while taking a walk, discuss the subject and 
earnestly league together to provide for themselves 
plenty of spending-money by going about picking 
people’s pockets. That, being lawlessly disposed, 
they should agree to stick together and engage in 
such small pilfering exploits as robbing an orchard, 
or even in snatching fruit from street stalls, would 
not be very astonishing, but picking pockets is 
quite another matter. System is essential to that 
sort of plundering, and that can only be acquired 
through the teaching of an experienced practi- 
tioner. 

Who is he, and how does the pernicious 
scoundrel contrive to get hold of urchins of 
the daring and reckless sort who will listen to 
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his suggestions? He takes the lion’s share of 
the iniquitous proceeds, and is never far off while 
the plunder is being obtained. No doubt that, 
generally speaking, it is a safe game as well as a 
profitable one. In a crowd on a thronged pave- 
ment, or in a busy bazaar or store, no one takes 
particular notice of two or three youngsters push- 
ing their way through, and even should a small 
delinquent’s hand be felt suspiciously close to a 
person’s pocket, in five cases out of six the 
culprit would be permitted to escape with a box 
on the ear. 

Now and again it happens that a lout of fifteen 
or sixteen is arrested along with the younger boys, 
and when that is so it may be taken for granted 
that he is the only really guilty rascal, the others 
being but the tools he works with. In all such 
instances the most searching inquiry should be 
made, and if instigation can be proved against 
him, a double, or even a treble, dose of birch 
should be his portion, together with a stiff term 
of imprisonment. Such stringent treatment would 
no doubt check a crime that of late has increased 
alarmingly. 

It eommonly happens that when a magistrate 
is in doubt as to how to deal with a juvenile 

+—2 
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culprit brought before him he remands him for 
a week, not to prison, but to the workhouse, 
and in most cases the result of such postponement 
is that the boy is discharged on his father agreeing 
to be bound over in a small sum to answer for 
his future good behaviour. But as regards the 
preliminary workhouse detention, this is not as it 
should be. Arrived at the parochial establish- 
ment, the youthful culprit is not shut up in a 
cell, nor is he kept solitary and companionless 
until required again to appear before the magistrate. 
He is treated much the same as if he were an 
ordinary boy-pauper inmate. But if boys proved 
guilty of crime are systematically sent to the 
workhouse for temporary detention some system 
should be devised the working of which does not 
compel the poor boy inmates, whose only fault 
is their poverty, to accept such companionship, 
whether it is agreeable to them or otherwise. 

That it is likely to be injurious there can be no 
question. Take this case of the little lad who 
misappropriated his master’s money. On his own 
confession he is a thief, and the circumstances 
leave no doubt that is a very artful one, and 
capable of deceiving even his father and mother, 
who should know more than anyone of his 
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ways and habits. It can scarcely be said that, 
until proper correction in some form or other 
has been applied to him, he is fit for the society 
of honest lads of his own age, and many of 
them much younger. 

Yet, unless the workhouse to which he is 
consigned is conducted on principles different 
from the majority, this will be the kind of com- 
pany he will keep. At the best of times the life 
of a London workhouse boy is anything but an 
enviable one. How many thousands of them 
there are is known only to the curious in respect to 
Poor Law statistics. It is a melancholy life most 
of them lead, poor little chaps ! They have their 
day-ward and their night-dormitory, and while 
occupying the former they are, generally speaking, 
looked after by some trustworthy elderly pauper 
who notoriously will ‘ stand no nonsense,’ Clothed 
in clay-coloured corduroy, rigidly of one cut and 
pattern, they are ranged on long forms, and take 
their meals under the supervision of this guardian, 
who takes care that nothing in the nature of 
larking goes on. He is their drill-master, and 
superintends the few games they are permitted to 
indulge in. At many workhouses the boys are 
sent to the nearest Board-school, and the same 
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grim custodian marshals them thither, all in a 
row, and is punctually on the spot to marshal 
them back again. 

With such a monotonous life to lead it is easy 
to understand how eagerly a boy on remand from 
a police-court is likely to be received among them, 
especially should he happen to be a braggart as 
well as a bad boy, who will give his out-of-the- 
world audience a highly-coloured account of his 
own exploits, and how he contrived and carried 
them through. No doubt there are little lads on 
remand too penitent or miserable to boast or to 
entertain an audience in any way ; but there are 
many of them, and it must happen again and 
again that one gets among them who does far 
more harm than, with all his vigilance, the wards- 
man can be aware of. 

It cannot be any other than true, as regards the 
criminal fraternity and their offspring, that what 
is bred in the bone must come out in the flesh, 
but it seldom happens that in cases of robbery 
committed by children brought to the notice 
of police magistrates that the parents are shown 
to be cognizant of the felony. Now and again, 
however, an undeniable * chip of the old block ’ 
makes appearance in the dock. 
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A very curious story was revealed to Mr. 
Mead, sitting at Thames Court, the subject 
being Arthur Adams, aged thirteen, charged with 
being found homeless and wandering. 

His aunt, who was present, gave Master Adams 
but an indifferent character. He had, she said, 
been a pretty good boy until the last year and a 
half, when be began to grow unruly, and to show 
a disposition to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
He seemed unable to keep his hands from picking 
and stealing, played truant, stayed out late at 
night, and behaved himself disgracefully generally. 
Her own little girl had come home one day and 
told her that Arthur, who was with her, had been 
trying to steal a piece of bacon, and though he 
had not succeeded, he told her that he meant to 
have another try. She beat him for it, and he 
declared that he did not care, and that he meant 
to be a thief. Afterwards he assaulted his young 
cousin with a chair for ‘ sneaking ’ on him. 

But what better could be expected of a poor 
little wretch whose mother had been murdered 
and whose father was a felon ? 

Such was unfortunate Arthur Adams’ parentage. 
The circumstance attending his mother’s death 
created considerable sensation at the time. Between 
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six and seven years ago the woman was found 
lying on the floor of a public-house in Limehouse, 
stabbed to . the heart, and by her side was a man 
in whose breast a wound had been made, accord- 
ing to medical testimony, with the same weapon. 
The woman was unable to speak, but the man 
made a statement to the effect that it was the 
woman’s husband who had done the deed. He 
had found them together, and, in a fit of jealousy, 
stabbed them both. 

The woman was named Adams, and her 
husband was known to the police as a bad 
character, who for years past had spent most of 
his time in gaol. It was supposed that he was at 
liberty at the time, although he had not been 
home to his wife, and, bearing on the wounded 
man’s assertion, a witness from the public-house 
was produced who was prepared to swear that 
a man answering to Adams’ description was seen 
to leave the place hurriedly just before the crime 
was discovered. 

The woman died, and the police circulated such 
a description throughout the kingdom as was 
likely to lead to the arrest of the supposed 
murderer. Fortunately, however, the said de- 
scription fell into the hands of a warder of a 
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prison at Bristol, and he immediately recognised 
it as applying to a man who had been for some 
time in the gaol where he was engaged. He 
gave information, and it was proved that the man 
was Adams, and that therefore he was innocent of 
the crime of which he was suspected. 

Suspicion then fell on the man who was found 
wounded by the woman’s side, and he was charged 
with the offence. The one thing in his favour, 
however, was that the knife with which the 
stabbing had been done could not be found. A 
pocket-knife was discovered in a pocket of the 
clothes worn by the accused, but the blade was 
unstained. It was subjected to the most minute 
examination, but no trace of blood could be found 
on it 

The man was acquitted, and soon afterwards 
found employment as an attendant at a lunatic 
asylum, and fulfilled his duties satisfactorily for 
twelve months, when one day he made his ap- 
pearance at the police-court to make the surprising 
confession that, after all, it was he who had mur- 
dered Mrs. Adams. He had intended to kill 
himself as well, but not succeeding, it occurred 
to him to put the murder on the husband. At 
the same time, and again on his trial, he declared 
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that, despite the evidence of the experts, the 
weapon used was the clasp-knife found in his 
pocket. 

He was convicted of the murder, but was 
afterwards sent to Broadmoor as a criminal lunatic, 
and there he died. The boy who assaulted his 
little cousin with a chair for * sneaking ’ on him 
was the murdered woman’s son, but he had not 
been entirely neglected. The aunt, who deemed 
it her duty to give evidence against him at Thames 
Police Court, was the murdered woman’s sister, 
and though at the time of the tragedy she had 
ten children of her own, and her husband was 
only a labouring man, she charged herself with 
the care and maintenance of the hapless orphan. 

That poor little urchins of the Arthur Adams 
breed should discredit the proverb, * Old heads 
are never seen on young shoulders,’ is not in the 
least surprising. Though aged but thirteen, he 
might have been almost thirty instead if facial 
expression counts for anything. As his aunt was 
giving her unflattering account of him to the 
magistrate, as he stood in the dock sullenly re- 
garding her, one could almost imagine that he 
was not frowning, but that they were ‘ crow’s- 
feet ’ contracting the outlook of his restless eyes, 
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and that years of care and trouble had com- 
pressed the corners of his mouth, which opened 
but once while his aunt was giving her evidence, 
and that was to tell her not to tell lies, but to 
stick as close to the truth as she could without 
hurting herself. 

No one but their miserable poor little selves 
know of the cruel hardships and strange experi- 
ences with which hundreds of these babes of the 
slums grow familiar, and when, now and again, 
some startling illustration is brought to light it is 
generally in an accidental way, as was the case 
when, in the autumn of last year, George Dry- 
bone, a ruffianly-looking lout, was charged before 
a South London magistrate with assaulting a little 
boy named Troutbeck. 

It appeared that both boys got a living in the 
street, the one by selling newspapers, and the 
other cigar-lights. It was stated in evidence that 
a gentleman, leaving the railway - station, had 
given Troutbeck a newspaper, and as it was a 
recent issue and quite clean, the little fellow tried 
to sell it, and had just succeeded when Drybone 
came hurrying up to serve the same customer, 
and, finding himself forestalled, he first stamped 
savagely on the child’s feet, and then thrust his 
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roll of newspapers into his face with such violence 
that he was knocked down with his mouth 
bleeding. 

In reply to the charge, Drybone scowlingly 
remarked that he wasn’t going to allow anyone 
to interfere with his getting a living, and that he 
had acted in the way described ‘ because he felt 
wild.’ He was sent to prison for seven days, and 
then the magistrate inquired of little Troutbeck 
who were his parents, and where they resided. 
He lived with his grandmother, he said, but 
where he declined to tell. 

In order to induce him to do so he was put 
back for a short time, and meanwhile a charitable 
lady made application that the child might be 
given into her charge. It was, however, not 
without unmistakable reluctance that Master 
Troutbeck accepted the offer. Was it because 
he did not like to leave his grandmother? he was 
asked. No, it was not that Did he, then, 
prefer to wander barefoot and neglected about 
the streets? Indeed, no. It wasn’t that either. 

‘ But please, lady, before you take me away, 
I’ve got something to tell you. Pray don’t split 
on me. I shall be sure to catch it if you do. 
Please, lady, I ain’t a boy at all ; I’m a girl.’ 
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There is no fear of anything happening to the 
child now, whoever may * split.’ It is a consider- 
able time since her adventurous life was brought 
to such an abrupt conclusion. Happy and com- 
fortable in her new home, she related to me the 
following strange story: 

‘The first I remember of home is living in 
Golden Lane with my mother, who made men’s 
braces. I don’t think she made a very good 
living by it, because we hardly ever had any 
dinners. I don’t know anything about father — 
my real father, 1 mean. Mother used to speak 
of him as being a soldier, but I never saw him. 
My mother was always kind to me then, and 
right up to the time when she made friends with 
Pat Wemms when his wife died. 

‘ The Wemmses used to live in the back room 
above us, and they had a boy named Denny. 
My mother did not like them because they went 
out begging, and Mr. Wemms used to get drunk, 
and then there was such rows overhead we couldn’t 
get any sleep. But when Denny’s mother died 
my mother used to go up and tidy their room 
and light the fire by the time Pat Wemms and 
his boy came home in the evening. 

‘And so we all got quite friendly together* 
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until one day my mother told me that Denny’s 
father was my father as well, as she had been and 
got married to him. After that there was a 
change. We all used to go out begging at first, 
but mother soon got tired of it, and took to 
going to the public-house instead. But me and 
Denny still went out begging by ourselves. 

‘ Pat Wemms said that the reason why we 
didn’t have more money given us was that we 
went about too respectable-looking, and he made 
me go without shoes. I had never gone without 
before, and my feet ached so with the cold and 
the cuts the stones made in them that I couldn’t 
help crying very often. Pat Wemms used to 
treat me cruelly as well. Once he hit me with 
the buckle-end of his waist-strap — he used to take 
it off on purpose — and hurt my hip so I could 
hardly stand. But he wouldn’t let me stay at 
home. I should get more give me, he said, if 
people saw me walking lame, and that he wished 
that I was lame always. He made me a make- 
shift crutch out of a broomstick, and with that 
and leaning on Denny’s shoulder I managed to 
get along. 

‘ Mother told me to say it was rheumatism if 
anybody asked what it was that made me walk 
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lame, and that we had no father, and that mother 
was at home ill in bed. We told that story at all 
the houses we called at, and by tea-time we had 
more than three shillings give us. It made me 
feel frightened. We had never got so much in a 
day before, and I thought that Pat Wemms might 
cripple me on purpose, so that I should have to 
go on crutches always. 

‘ Denny and me went out again next day, but 
we got into trouble. We were begging at the 
houses in a square, and at one of them, not 
knowing it was a doctor’s, we were asked in, and 
the gentleman, he looked at my hip, and sent for 
a policeman. We were took to the station-house, 
and Pat Wemms had to come to the court next 
day. But the police did not know us, and the 
magistrate let us off on Pat Wemms promising 
that he wouldn’t send us out again. After that 
Pat sent us out selling wax-lights at Broad Street 
Railway -station. It was almost the same as 
begging, but having something to sell prevented 
the police taking us up. 

‘ For a long time it was wet weather, and I got 
a cough and bad eyes ; but mother was so altered 
now she didn’t seem to care a bit, and she and 
Pat Wemms were always talking about moving 
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away to a part where they were not known and 
commence begging again. Denny, he used to 
sleep on some sacks on the landing, and I slept 
on a shelf in a large cupboard there was in the 
room, and one night, when I was abed, I heard 
mother and Pat Wemms talking about me and 
my bad eyes, and Pat told mother about a woman 
he knew who had a blind boy. She went about 
begging, and made six or eight shillings a day. 
And the way the boy came to be blind was that 
when he had bad eyes the woman made a shade 
for them of green wall-paper, and the green colour 
took the eyesight away. And all mother said 
was : 

* “ But suppose they had found out about her 
doing it ?” 

‘ « Why, then, don’t you see,” said Pat Wemms, 
“ she’d have said that if she had been doing wrong 
it was in her ignorance, as she had always under- 
stood that green colour was good for bad eyes. 
Besides,” Pat said, “ where is the harm of it ? 
It was doing the boy a good turn. Blind people 
are always better off than people that can see ; 
people have so much pity for them.” 

‘ And mother said if you looked at it in that 
way she didn’t see much harm in it herself.. 
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* I didn't hear anything more they said, but I 
was dreadfully frightened. I felt sure and certain 
that Pat Wemms was wicked enough to persuade 
mother to blind me in the same way as the woman 
he knew blinded the boy. I couldn't go to sleep. 
Anything would be better than being blind, and 
at last I made up my mind to run away. The 
only thing was : I had hardly anything to run 
away in. And then it came into my mind that I 
might take Denny's clothes, and in that way turn 
myself into a boy, and then I should not be so 
easily found if they looked for me, and I should 
have a better chance of getting a living as well. 

c Denny was a year older than me, but I was 
quite as tall as him. He slept outside on the 
landing, but his clothes and boots were kept 
inside. I lay awake until it was just break of 
day, and then I slipped out of the cupboard and 
put on Denny's clothes and his cap, and carried 
his boots in my hand for fear of making a noise 
in them. 

‘Denny was fast asleep when I stepped over 
him on the landing, and I went downstairs and 
ran off. I didn’t know where to go, and Denny’s 
heavy boots hurt my feet. I wandered about till 
I got dreadfully tired and hungry. I was feeling 

5 
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in Denny’s pockets for any crumbs that might be 
there, when a pin pricked my fingers, and when I 
turned the pocket inside out there was a three- 
penny-piece that Denny had kept back from his 
takings the day before. I spent it all at once. 
It was at a little shop in Clare Market, where 
they sold soup and pudding. 

‘ But it was getting late in the evening, and I 
had nowhere to sleep. In one part of Clare 
Market there were some very old houses being 
pulled down, and one with the bottom part of the 
street-door so broken away that the hole was 
large enough for me to creep through. It was 
getting towards dark when I first saw it, and I 
thought I should be afraid to go in there ; but 
when it got darker I felt so tired that I found my 
way back again and crept in. There was a lamp 
outside, and it showed some light into the passage, 
which was lucky, for the boards were some of 
them broken and others had been taken away, and 
if it had been quite dark I should most likely 
have fallen through. But there was the parlour 
with the door open, and 1 felt my way in, and 
there was a cupboard in the corner, and as I 
been used to sleep in the cupboard at home, I 
didn’t so much mind going in there. There was 
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not room in this one to lie down, only to sit, but 
it was better than being out in the cold, dark 
street, and I soon fell asleep. 

* It was late in the morning when I woke up, 
and went into the street, and I was soon hungry 
again, and went begging. I got fourpence 
altogether, and was going to buy something to 
eat, when an old woman stopped me. She was a 
beggar, too, and she had seen me call at some of 
the houses she called at. She began swearing at 
me for it, but I told her I had run away from 
home, and was obliged to beg to get something 
to eat. She then began to talk to me, and asked 
me if I would like to go begging along with her. 
She lived all alone, she said, and if I would like 
to beg along with her she would give me a lodging 
and my food, and something to spend every day 
as well. I asked her where she lived, and she 
said at Westminster, and as I knew that was a 
long way from my home, I agreed to go with 
her. 

‘ I was very glad to have somewhere to sleep. 
Of course, she thought no other than that I was a 
boy, and it was all the better for me that she was 
nearly blind. She told me that she quite lost her 
sight sometimes, and that was why she wanted 
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someone to lead her about and fetch her errands. 
When we got home at night she made me a bed 
in the corner of her room, but before that she sent 
me out to fetch her a pint of rum, and seeing me 
coming out of the public-house, a boy said to me : 

* “ I saw you coming home with old Mother 
Troutbeck. Is she going to have you for her 
boy?” 

‘ I told him yes, and he laughed, and said he 
wouldn’t like to be me ; and when I asked him 
why, he answered : 

‘ “ Because she makes you sleep in the same 
room with her, and she has the devil come to see 
her every night. That is why she has a boy 
sleeping in the same room. She is afraid to sleep 
by herself.” 

‘ I thought he only said so to frighten me, but 
I soon found different. 

‘ I hadn’t been asleep very long when she came 
and woke me. She was not like the same old 
woman. She had nearly white hair, and it was 
loose over her face and eyes, and she was staring 
wildly and shaking and trembling. 

‘ “ He has gone now,” she whispered when she 
had shaken me and woke me up — “Satan has, I 
mean. But he is sure to come back again in a 
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minute or two. I am going to hide under my 
bedstead, and when he comes you must tell him 
that I have gone out and am not coming back.” 

* I should have been more frightened than I 
was, but her breath smelt dreadfully, and all the 
pint of rum I had fetched was gone. I had seen 
Pat Wemms when he had been drinking a great 
deal come home raving, and crying out that all 
manner of dreadful things were chasing him and 
trying to catch him, and mother was not much 
frightened after a time or two. 

* “ All right,” I said. “ When he comes I will 
tell him what you say.” 

* And she crawled under the bedstead, while I 
sat in her arm-chair with a blanket round me. 
Two or three times she came out and listened at 
the door and chimney, and then crawled under 
the bedstead again, and at last she fell asleep 
there. 

‘She did not do the same every night, and 
excepting for that, I did not have much to 
complain of. We used to go out begging every 
day, and she fed me well, and always gave me 
something to spend when we came home at night. 
I was always afraid that one day we should meet 
mother or Denny, but we never did, so I suppose 
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they either moved far away or they didn’t go 
begging any more. 

‘ I got on all right with Granny Troutbeck for 
three or four months, and then she began to grow 
worse, to drink more rum, and be afraid of imps 
and things, and when she was in that state she bit 
and scratched when I tried to hold her and prevent 
her hurting herself. At last she got so bad she 
couldn’t get out of bed sometimes for a week 
together, and as she wouldn’t let me go out by 
myself, we often had to go hungry. So I bought 
some cigar-lights, the same as we used to buy 
when I used to go to Broad Street with Denny, 
and I used to go home and sleep at granny’s. 
And it was while I was selling my lights at 
Victoria Station that the newspaper-boy trod on 
my feet and knocked me down. What happened 
after that you know all about, sir.’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

KISSING THE BOOK 

General disregard for the penalties of perjury — The false 
swearing of Peter Leary — A ‘nice old crab’ — The care- 
less way in which oaths are commonly administered — The 
policeman in the witness-box — Corroborating a comrade 
— Popular prejudice against police evidence — The East- 
End alien as a sworn witness — Miss Florrie Kaloski and 
her curious courtship — Her sworn testimony against 
innocent Michael Singland — His imminent peril — The 
perjury exposed — The lying inventions of Leah Bob- 
leosky — Disappointed love — The four male victims of 
her spite and malice. 

Despite Scriptural warrant for the sweeping im- 
peachment that ‘ all men are liars,’ the law of the 
land is that any person who, after making solemn 
asseveration that he will speak the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, in connection 
with the matter under investigation, is proved to 
have wilfully stated what he knew to be untrue, 
is liable to as lengthy a term of imprisonment 
as probably he would be sentenced to were he 
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convicted of burglary, or for taking life in a 
quarrel. 

Yet, judging from the ‘mere matter-of-form ’ 
air with which the majority of persons called on to 
take part in police-court business take in hand the 
Book on which they are sworn, it would seem that 
at the moment they are thinking little or nothing 
of the grave responsibility they are incurring. Not 
that it may invariably be relied on that the indi- 
vidual who ostentatiously parades his sense of the 
solemn nature of the ceremony he is engaged in 
is the most trustworthy. 

There are witnesses who stand up to make 
the sacred pledge with an expression of counten- 
ance intended to indicate that the wealth of the 
whole world would not induce them to swerve 
one hair’s breadth from the truth, pure and 
simple. 

The observant police-court frequenter, however, 
finds it a by no means uncommon occurrence, 
should an astute cross-examiner take such witness 
in hand, that he will generally have something to 
amend or modify, and it is next to certain that, 
should two or more witnesses be so tested, their 
story, although matching in the main, will differ, 
more or less, as regards minor particulars, which, 
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they all having been eye-witnesses of the same 
thing, could scarcely have happened if they had 
kept steadfastly to the terms of their oath. It is 
proper that all evidence given in a court of justice 
should be sworn, just as it is merciful towards the 
average prisoner in the dock to permit him to 
make any exculpatory statement he pleases ; but it 
is nothing less than appalling the lies sometimes 
told by the accused, and the ease and plausibility 
with which they set in the shade the most notorious 
achievements of Ananias. 

Take the following case, brought before the 
magistrate at Marlborough Street in illustration : 
Charged with attempting to pass a counterfeit 
florin at the bar of a public-house, Peter Leary, an 
elderly man, white-haired, and of mildly benevolent 
aspect, tremulously, but emphatically, pleaded not 
guilty. The evidence was strong against him. He 
had ordered a glass of ale and placed the false coin 
in question on the counter to pay for it. The barman 
took it up, and as he was turning to get the change 
from the till had his suspicions awakened by the 
feel of it, and, examination convincing him that it 
was spurious, he placed it on the counter before 
the customer, at the same time remarking : 

* What do you call that ?’ 
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Prisoner took it up, and in an instant put it 
down again. 

‘ I call it a two-shilling piece,’ he said ; ‘ what’s 
the matter with it ?’ 

The barman at once took the coin in his hand 
and found that it was of genuine mintage, but, as 
it happened, this was one that had seen some 
service, whereas the one he had refused was nearly 
new. He said nothing, but quietly sent for a 
policeman and gave the man into custody, and on 
being searched, the vanished florin was discovered 
in the sleeve of his coat, and in his waistcoat 
pocket was another of precisely the same make 
and pattern. 

But in the dock Mr. Leary bore up bravely 
against this crushing weight of testimony. 

* Your Worship,’ he earnestly remarked, ‘ I am 
innocent. Immediately before entering the public- 
house I bought a haddock at a stall in the Market 
Street. Which one among so many it is of course 
impossible for me to say. I paid threepence for 
it, and the costermonger gave me change for half a 
sovereign. The fish found in my basket was the 
one I bought I do not deny that the bad money 
was found on me, but the stall-keeper must have 
given it me with the rest of my change.’ 
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* But,’ observed the magistrate, 4 having plenty 
of pocket-room, why did you put part of your 
change up your sleeve?’ 

4 That, your Honour,’ replied Mr. Leary, ‘ as a 
truthful and honest man, I can account for. It is 
a perilous thing for a poor man, like myself, to be 
suspected of wilfully passing bad money, so when 
the barman returned to me the florin as a bad one, 
happening to have another in my hand, I slipped 
it down my sleeve instead. That, as the Almighty 
is my Judge, is the truth.’ 

And then Mr. Leary clasped his hands, and 
piously raising his eyes to the ceiling, continued : 

‘Your Worship, I have an old wife at home 
who I love better than my own life. May she be 
dead and ready for her coffin when next I set eyes 
on her if I have uttered to you a word of false- 
hood.’ 

It was very aflFecting. Gentle murmurs of 
sympathy were heard at the back of the court, 
where the public had standing room, and even the 
barman witness seemed sorry that he was mixed 
up in such painful proceedings. But if the magis- 
trate was moved by emotion he was successful in 
concealing it 

Anything known of the prisoner ?’ 
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And up steps an officer, at whom Mr. Leary 
scowls as at a deadly enemy. 

* There are several convictions against him, your 
Worship, the last one dating back to last October, 
when he was sentenced to six months for a similar 
offence.’ 

And while the officer was speaking the mask 
vanished from Mr. Leary’s countenance as instan- 
taneously as the bad florin had disappeared from 
the public-house counter, and he was, to all appear- 
ance, no better than a callous old rascal. 

‘Nice old crab you are!’ he growled at the 
officer, when the magistrate sentenced him to six 
months’ hard labour. ‘ You ought to have a 
medal for your blooming cleverness.’ 

Unfortunately, it cannot be confidently asserted 
that the official (the usher) whose duty it is to 
administer the oath to witnesses previous to their 
giving evidence invariably does so in such a way 
as to impress the person who takes in hand the 
sacred Book with the full solemnity of the obliga- 
tion to which he is about to pledge himself. Of 
course, it would be quite wrong to say that 
familiarity with the religious formula in any case 
breeds contempt for it, but it certainly seems to 
have a tendency to blunt the administerer’s sense 
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of reverence for the ceremony. And this, 
strangely enough, is especially noticeable when 
the average usher is swearing a police constable. 
This may be partly due to the court official 
having the fullest confidence in the spirit of truth 
that reposes in the men of the force, and which 
makes their mere word as good as their bond ; 
but the habitual observer is apt to come to the 
conclusion that it is understood between the 
parties that, with so much business in hand, 
brevity is a foremost consideration, and that, since 
the oath has to be administered, why, the quicker 
the better. 

This is especially a matter for regret where 
police witnesses are concerned, and for this reason 
before all others : there prevails among the 
lower labouring community (the class with which 
the police most commonly have to deal) that, 
when a constable takes a man into custody and 
charges him before a magistrate, his one idea is to 
obtain a conviction. It did not require four years 
daily attendance at the courts, nor indeed as many 
months, to convince me that such is not the rule ; 
all the same, it is no more than reasonable that, 
having brought his prisoner to the magisterial 
presence, he should do his honest best to sub- 
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stantiate the accusation. ‘Yes,’ say the grumblers, 
‘ and what chance has the chap charged got when 
the magistrate always takes the policeman’s word 
before his ?’ And very properly so, unless his 
Worship has reasons for suspecting the officer of 
untruthfulness. In most cases the constable is on 
oath and the prisoner is not, and in denying the 
evidence against him he is at least as likely to tell 
a lie with a view to escape imprisonment as the 
policeman is to get him convicted. 

It is not so much, however, in cases where only 
one constable is concerned that a prejudiced 
prisoner is apt to think that the ‘ swearing ’ is 
unjustly hard against him as when two, or perhaps 
three or four, are concerned in the charge. It 
may be said that, there being but one story to tell, 
there is nothing remarkable that, as told by the 
police witnesses one after the other, it should 
match in all the essential particulars. But ‘es- 
sential ’ is one thing, and ‘ minute ’ another, and 
when three constables enter the witness-box in 
succession, and repeat the evidence almost word 
for word, and as though they were reading from 
a book, it is not surprising that if in such cases 
the solicitor engaged for the defence should direct 
the magistrates’ attention to the curious coin- 
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cidence, and inquire of the policeman-witness if 
he has not talked the whole matter over with his 
comrades before the case came on for hearing. 
The answer is invariably in the negative, but 
there can be but little doubt that in most instances 
it is more or less true. And if any of the most 
pertinent points have been too lightly regarded 
by the witnesses in waiting, they listen to what 
is said by their comrade first in the box, and are 
prepared when their turn comes. 

As much for the credit of the men themselves 
as for the cause of justice, this encouragement to 
collusion should be put a stop to. It is the 
practice at nearly all the courts for any number 
of police witnesses engaged in a case to remain in 
court awaiting their turn to be called. Should 
the accused or his advocate object the magistrate 
will order all of them, except the one in the 
witness-box, to retire until their services are 
required, but otherwise they remain and listen to 
the whole of the proceedings. There is one 
magistrate who discountenances the practice. 
This is Mr. Cluer, who generally sits at Worship 
Street, and his example might well be followed 
by all magistrates sitting in the Metropolitan 
courts. There is one section of the community 
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who are said never to take solemn oath except 
to injure an enemy — the Polish, Russian, and 
German ‘ aliens ’ at the East End reckon in the cate- 
gory. Take the following by way of illustration : 

Quite an attractive - looking young woman, 
Florrie Kaloski, aged eighteen, and a native of 
Poland, appeared before Mr. Mead, sitting at 
Thames Court, to prefer a charge of great gravity 
against Michael Singland, aged twenty, a Russian 
subject, and in employment as a waiter. 

Having been but a few months in this country, 
Miss Kaloski had to avail herself of the assistance 
of the court interpreter, and through that medium 
she gave her evidence with a seeming artlessness 
and simplicity that made a favourable impression 
on all who listened to her interesting and romantic 
narrative. 

‘ My father,’ said Miss Kaloski, ‘ was in busi- 
ness for himself in a manufacturing district in 
Poland, and he gave me employment. He like- 
wise employed a young woman who was anxious 
to come to England, where, as she had been 
informed, much more money might be earned 
than in our own country. She persuaded me to 
accompany her, and I did so, though it was against 
my father’s wish. It was arranged that we should 
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keep together, but shortly after we arrived in 
London I lost sight of her, and did not see her 
afterwards. I found employment at my own 
trade, but after a short time I left it, and went 
into domestic service at the West End. I re- 
mained there only three weeks, and then left, and 
went to lodge in Boyd Street, Commercial Road. 
One day I noticed the name of “ Hann ” over a 
watchmaker’s shop in the Mile End Road, and 
I remembered that the young woman I came over 
with had mentioned the name, so I called and 
found that, several years previous, she had been 
a neighbour of ours in Poland, so we arranged 
that I should live with her until I obtained another 
situation. 

c At first I thought she was a good, honest 
woman, but I soon found different. After a little 
time she began to hint that there were more 
pleasant ways of living than going to service. 
She told me that she knew of a very nice young 
man who had plenty of money, and who, if I 
pleased him, would marry me and keep me like 
a lady. I told her that I had no idea of getting 
married at present, and that I did not wish to see 
the young man, but next day he came. 

4 He told me that he had seen me before, in 

* 6 
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my own country, and then I remembered that 
I had seen him, but had never spoken to him. 
He came two or three times to the house, and 
Mrs. Hann gave him encouragement, and was 
angry with me because I was not more friendly 
with him. She said that Michael Singland had 
fallen in love with me, and had begged of her to 
take him in as a lodger that he might be always 
near me.’ 

And then artless Miss Kaloski went on to 
describe the fiendish machinations of which 
Mrs. Hann was guilty, and to which Michael 
Singland, being her confederate, she fell a victim. 
Next day she escaped from the room in which 
she had been locked, and made her way to the 
abode of a Mrs. Simons with whom she was 
acquainted, and informed her of what had hap- 
pened, and was advised to go and state her case 
to the lady superintendent of the Jewish Society 
for the Protection of Women and Children. 

Prisoner’s defence was an absolute denial of 
the accusation, which he attributed to his having 
incurred Miss Kaloski’s vindictiveness by declining 
to have anything to do with her. She had, he 
said, sworn that although she had known him in 
Poland it was only by sight, whereas the fact was 
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that for several months he had worked with her in 
her father’s factory, and at that time she took a 
liking for him he did not encourage. It was 
mainly to get away from her that he came to 
England, though he told her a situation had been 
offered him. She told him she did not believe 
him, and threatened to follow him, but he had no 
idea that she intended to keep her word. He 
could not say that it was because she found out 
that he was lodging at the watchmaker’s in the 
Mile End Road that she called there ; but he 
would produce witnesses to prove that as soon as 
she arrived in London she commenced making 
inquiries after him. He was astonished to find 
that she had taken a lodging in the same house, 
and had never mentioned her name to Mrs. Hann 
nor she to him. 

Mrs. Hann was called, and corroborated 
prisoner’s statement. It was because she had 
known prosecutrix in Poland that she took her 
in as a lodger. She had never introduced Singland 
to her, and could swear that the two were never 
in a room together by themselves. Prosecutrix 
had sworn that while she and Singland were there 
Mrs. Hann opened a little window in the wall 
and looked in, whereas she could prove beyond 
6—2 
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the possibility of dispute that the window was 
nailed up, and had not been opened for years. 

The Mrs. Simons to whom prosecutrix went 
in the first instance was called for the prosecution, 
but her evidence did not discredit prisoner’s ex- 
planation. Mrs. Simons had known both prosecu- 
trix and the accused in Poland. They worked 
together in the same factory, and she (witness) 
was under the impression that they were keeping 
company. When Miss Kaloski came to her it 
was evening, and she looked as though she had 
been crying, but she made no mention of anything 
having happened to her till next day. 

Mr. Mead called prosecutrix forward and 
questioned her as to her previous knowledge of 
Singland, and her answers were so unsatisfactory 
that the magistrate told her that he could come to 
no other conclusion but that her entire statement 
was a fabrication, and that prisoner was entitled 
to be discharged. 

Only a few weeks after Miss Kaloski so igno- 
miniously distinguished herself at Thames Court 
another Polish maiden found her way thither to 
justify a charge against four of her own country- 
men that was almost as romantic and, as the 
upshot indicated, quite as unworthy of credence 
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as that made by the accuser of Michael Sing- 
land. 

The names of the four young fellows placed in 
the dock were Morris Goldstone, Jacob Silverstein, 
Mark Weisbaum, and Isaac Schaffer, the prose- 
cutrix being Leah Boblesky, who gave her age as 
twenty-seven and claimed to be a nurse. 

Through the medium of the court interpreter, 
Mrs. Boblesky narrated to his Worship how that 
she took the advice of her brother-in-law, and 
came to England in hopes of bettering her position. 
Arrived here she was quite a stranger in the land. 
Having but little money, and being a young 
woman of frugal and industrious habits, within 
a very short time she found employment, and 
about the same time she fell in with Morris 
Goldstone and got into conversation with him. 

The social habits and customs prevailing among 
Polish working people would appear to be some- 
what different from those of our own labouring 
class. Mrs. Boblesky was naturally pleased to 
meet with a civil and affable fellow-countryman, 
and after some friendly chat — it was in the street 
that they met — Morris Goldstone inquired if she 
was a single woman, and she honesdy replied that 
she was not. She informed the young man that 
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she had been married in her native village, but 
was divorced from her husband. That, however, 
did not spoil Mr. Goldstone’s suddenly-conceived, 
disinterested, and obliging intention. 

‘Since you are unmarried,’ he smilingly re- 
marked, ‘ you want a husband ?’ 

It was a somewhat sudden way of putting a 
proposition of such delicacy, but Leah was equal 
to it, and replied : 

4 Why do you ask ?’ 

She probably expected that the insinuating 
Morris meant then and there to boldly offer 
himself, but if that was her idea she was mis- 
taken. 

4 Because,’ said Morris, 4 if you do want a 
husband, 1 happen to be acquainted with a chap 
named Silverstein, otherwise Yankel, who is a 
bachelor and in every way eligible, and you have 
only to say the word, and I will introduce you to 
him.’ 

It may be presumed that the lady said the 
word, for a very short time afterwards she met 
Goldstone again, and he had a young fellow with 
him. 

‘ Here he is,’ said Morris. 4 Look at him ! 
This is Yankel.’ 
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Whether she directed her gaze as invited and 
was instantly smitten witness did not say. At all 
events, Yankel, alias Silverstein, made a favour- 
able impression on her, and she met him again 
without his friend Goldstone, and from that date 
they walked out together. Nothing was said by 
Mr. Goldstone about * commission on the job ’ 
when he introduced his friend, but, according to 
witness’s statement, a few days afterwards he 
waited on her, and remarked that he would be 
glad to borrow ten shillings, and without demur 
she gave it him. 

‘ Only as a loan,’ said the witness ; ‘ it was 
to Yankel that I gave ten shillings as a pre- 
sent.’ 

‘What on earth for?’ inquired Mr. Mead. 

* Because,’ replied the blushing Leah — ‘ because 
he spoke so nice and kind and said he would 
marry me.’ 

Nor was that, according to the evidence, the 
only occasion on which he spoke nice and kind 
with a purpose. 

‘ He told me,’ said prosecutrix, ‘ that it hurt his 
feelings because he was not respectable enough to 
walk out with me, and he asked me to buy him 
a new coat, and I did so.’ 
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With Yankel in his new coat the two walked 
out frequendy and were happy, when, sud- 
den as a thunder-dap, it came to Leah's know- 
ledge that the perfidious Yankel was already 
married. 

An English young woman would probably 
have submitted tearfully to the situation. Not 
so Polish Leah. She knew where her false lover 
lived, and she had likewise made acquaintance 
with two or three of Mr. Yankel’s friends, Mark 
Weisbaum among the rest. Some days after 
Mr. Yankel’s treachery had been known to her 
she met Mark in the street, and told him all 
about it. 

Mr. Weisbaum appeared to be greatly con- 
cerned and indignant, and, according to witness, 
intimated his opinion that it was a got-up affair 
between Goldstone and Silverstein, and asked her 
what she intended to do in the matter. She 
replied that she knew where Goldstone lodged, 
and that she thought of going to him and demand- 
ing back the ten shillings she had lent him. 

4 Good idea,’ remarked Mr. Weisbaum. 4 1 
will come with you if you will go now, and will 
see that you get it.’ 

So, according to the sworn testimony of the 
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prosecutrix, they went together, and, knocking at 
the door, were informed that Morris Goldstone 
was upstairs. They went up to the room, and 
found there, not only Goldstone, but Silverstein 
as well, and another Polish gentleman named Ike 
Schaffer. 

This was about seven o’clock, and nothing un- 
pleasant seems to have been said or done for half 
an hour, when the burning subject was broached 
by Mrs. Boblesky, who demanded her ten shillings 
of Goldstone. Then a row ensued, and, if witness 
spoke truth, she was very shamefully used. She 
found that she had not a friend in the room, not 
even Weisbaum, who, she said, assaulted her, and, 
while one person held her, somebody else picked 
her pocket of seven shillings. All four men 
assaulted her, and in struggling with them her 
frock was torn from her back, and in that con 
dition she was hustled downstairs and into the 
street. 

In their defence the four young men, who all 
bore good characters, denied all knowledge of 
what was alleged against them, and it was sug- 
gested that prosecutrix was actuated solely by 
spite on account of Silverstein, alias Yankel, 
having deceived her. 
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According to Weisbaum’s account, it was to 
act the part of peacemaker that he accompanied 
her to Goldstone’s lodgings, and as soon as she 
saw Silverstein there she began to upbraid him, 
and, catching up a glass sugar-basin, threw it at 
his head. She was proceeding to other acts of 
violence, and they caught hold of her to put her 
out of the room, and in her fighting and struggling 
her gown was torn. No one picked her pocket, 
or attempted to do so, and it was not until she 
had flady refused to go away quietly that an 
attempt was made to put her out of the room. 
Several respectable witnesses residing in the same 
house and had seen what occurred corroborated 
defendants’ version of the affair. 

Recalled by Mr. Mead, prosecutrix said that 
when she was hustled into the street with her 
gown torn from her back three or four people 
who lived in the house saw it, and called 
Shame!’ 

‘Then why not call them as witnesses?’ Mr. 
Mead suggested. 

‘I don’t want to call any witnesses,’ returned 
Mrs. Boblesky sulkily. ‘ If you don’t like to 
believe what I have told you, I can’t help it.’ 

Mr. Mead remarked that there was nothing 
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before him in support of the charge but the 
uncorroborated statements made by the prose- 
cutrix, and as to his mind they were not con- 
vincing, the four young men accused must be 
discharged. 



CHAPTER V 

CHILDREN ‘BEYOND CONTROL ’ 

Ten years old, and his father afraid of him — ‘He is the terror 
of the house, yer Washup. He defies me and his 
mother, he won’t go to school, and he eats up all the 
wittlcs, and his brothers and sisters go hungry’ — Firm 
believers in the curative virtues of the Industrial School 
— The lengths to which unscrupulous parents go to effect 
their object — Mother in the witness-box ; her child in 
the dock — ‘ He was always a liar and a dunce, and now 
he is a thief as well’ — The black sheep of the flock — 
‘Salting* his father’s paint-pots — ‘Dare to lay a hand on 
me and 1*11 put you in quod again !' — Trials and troubles 
of a School Board visitor — The Bulpit family — Mr. 
Visitor's skirmish with Mrs. Bulpit. 

Before a person can be permitted to transfer 
his parental responsibilities to the School Board 
authorities, it would appear to be essential that 
he should be able to show that the child he 
wishes to be rid of is beyond his control. 

What constitutes ‘ control ’ seems to be a 
debatable point. Does it mean moral, or physical, 
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or both ? In a case recently before a magistrate 
it was contended by a father that, if he felt dis- 
inclined, it was not for the law to insist that he 
should chastise his child, or in any way indict 
bodily pain on him if he refused to do as he was 
told. If the authorities thought fit to take the 
little lad in hand, they were, of course, at liberty 
to keep him in order by means of their corrective 
methods, and it was not for him (the father) to 
object. 

The case was the more interesting from the fact 
that the father, a broad-backed carman, had pre- 
viously ‘ lost control ’ of a brother of the urchin 
then brought before the court, and had succeeded 
in getting him placed in an industrial school. 

‘But this little fellow of eleven years old,’ re- 
marked Mr. Horace Smith. ‘ You cannot expect 
me to believe that a big fellow like you cannot 
enforce obedience from a mere child by a judicious 
use of the birch-rod.’ 

' It is quite against my principles, your Worship,’ 
replied the father, * to beat a child of mine. I 
could not resort to any measures that were brutal. 
If reasoning and persuasion have no effect on him, 
I have done.’ 

‘ All the same, you have no objection to his 
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being chastised when he deserves it, and as 
other boys are, if you can get him off your 
hands?’ 

‘ I wouldn’t so far forget myself, your Worship, 
as to attempt to interfere then,’ returned the 
gentle carman. 4 The law has its ways, and I 
have mine.’ 

But it presendy appeared that the ways of this 
merciful man were peculiar. Up spoke a police 
constable : 

4 He was fined ten shillings or seven days, your 
Worship, not many weeks ago, for assaulting his 
wife and blackening both her eyes.’ 

4 That hasn’t got anything to do with it We 
are talking now of what I think is the right thing 
to do as a father.’ 

4 It is for me to do what I think is right as a 
magistrate,’ remarked his Worship severely, ‘and 
that is, to tell you to take your little boy home 
and manage him for his good. And bear this in 
mind : If it should be found necessary to send 
him to an industrial school, it will not be at the 
expense of the ratepayers. It may be worth your 
while seriously to consider whether you cannot 
contrive to control him when you are given to 
understand that if he is taken from you before he 
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is sixteen you will have to pay five shillings a 
week the whole time.’ 

Unfortunately, however, it seems to have 
become tolerably well known among those persons 
who are anxious to get rid of their growing boys 
and girls that, though some such order may be 
made, it is very seldom enforced, and that by a 
little manoeuvring the five shillings may be reduced 
to two, or even one shilling, while not a few 
unscrupulous parents are clever enough to avoid 
payment altogether. 

A favourite card played by those parents who 
regard reformatory discipline as the only cure for 
their incorrigible child is the offender’s inveterate 
hatred for school. Regardless alike of his father’s 
threats and his mother’s imploring, it is his in- 
variable practice to break his promise, and, instead 
of hastening to school, to slink off in quite another 
direction, and pass the time in companionship 
with evil-disposed lads older than himself, who 
are rapidly initiating him into ways that must 
ultimately lead him to ruin. Possibly some 
Board-school official, who has had trouble enough 
over the case, and would be heartily glad to see 
the boy’s name for good and all from his black 
list, is present to attest that this is really an 
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obdurate boy, who will probably go wrong unless 
he is put under severe restriction. Very few 
magistrates stand out under such a representation, 
and the order is made. 

There is this to be said, however, and though 
it, of course, by no means excuses them, there can 
be no doubt the changed aspect of affairs has 
weight with parents of many children who are 
unscrupulous and at the same time very poor. 

In the old times, and before sending a child to 
school was compulsory, boys and girls were sent 
out to work as soon as they were old enough to 
earn a shilling or two towards household expenses. 
Now, however, no matter how large a family a 
labouring man may have, it is imperative on him 
to support the juvenile members until they have 
run the scholastic course, which usually occupies 
them until they are thirteen or fourteen years 
old. 

This being so, it is money saved and trouble 
shirked if by hook or by crook, a few years 
previous to that period, one or two of them can 
be got rid of. There is only one way of bringing 
about the happy relief, and that is by so con- 
triving it is made to appear that the super- 
fluous urchin is incorrigibly bad and quite beyond 
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parental control, and on that ground take him 
before a magistrate with evidence in support of 
the allegations against him, and get him sent to a 
reformatory. 

There is no more pitiful spectacle, or one that 
jars more harshly on one’s sense of the first duties 
of common humanity, than that of a father or 
mother standing up in a police court to charge 
against a child, their son or daughter, an offence 
that, proved, will almost certainly result in a sen- 
tence of imprisonment, or what is equivalent 
to it. 

This is bad enough, should the individual 
guarded in the dock by the court gaoler be of 
such an age as to be fully responsible for any act 
of gross wrong-doing ; but it is far worse when 
the youngster accused is of tender years, to whom 
a penny birch is a dreadful scourge, to see him 
perched up in the felon’s place, while its parent, 
the mother, with a hard face and a brow bent in 
stern determination, kisses the Book of which 
tender regard for little children is a foremost 
feature, and then proceeds to justify the pitiless 
course she has taken. 

It has been said that when a woman hardens 
her heart it becomes as the callous rock on which 

7 
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the poor ship at sea is driven and wrecked, but 
this metaphor is mostly applied to the affairs of 
adults, and with treachery of the affections and 
love turned to hate. Revulsion of feeling may 
in such cases admit of extenuation, but it is 
nothing less than unnatural that, under any con- 
ditions, a mother should turn against her offspring 
that not so very long ago lay a suckling at her 
breast, and, standing up a sworn witness, declare 
his guilt. 

If anything could increase one’s indignation for 
such a mother it would be the admitted possibility 
that, though the wretched little fellow might be 
guilty of what he was accused, it was more or less 
with her connivance and encouragement. It is a 
startling suggestion, and one that should not be 
lightly made ; but, unfortunately, the more recent 
experience of magistrates tends to justify it There 
can be no doubt that during the past twelve 
months there has been a suspicious increase in 
the number of incorrigible small boys, who set 
their parents at defiance, crib halfpence, break 
locks and window -catches when imprisoned in 
the bedroom, stay out all night, and cruelly ill- 
treat their smaller brothers and sisters. That 
there arc children who appear to be born to be 
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bad is undeniable ; but it is at least remarkable 
that they should have become so much more 
numerous since the new and easy short-cut to the 
industrial school was discovered. 

A case of the kind indicated — or at all events 
such was unmistakably the magistrate’s impression 
— was heard at Lambeth Court a short time since. 
It made a curious scene, and one not easy to forget or 
to forgive, as far as the woman was concerned : the 
trembling urchin’s white and tear-smirched face 
looking towards her so full of childish beseeching, 
and her half-averted head and relentless frown that 
dare not, however, meet his imploring gaze. 

‘What is it you have to complain of in your 
boy, Mrs. Bumpstead ?’ 

‘ Oh, not one thing, your Worship — every- 
thing.’ 

‘ But I must have something more definite 
than that. What is the last terrible thing he was 
guilty of?’ 

‘Well, I will tell your Worship. For months 
past he has been a liar and a dunce, and now he 
has turned thief. Over and over again we have 
missed trifling sums at home, and feeling almost 
sure that he must have taken them, we have 
beaten him and kept him without his meals.’ 

7—2 
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Magistrate : ‘ What do you mean when you say 
that you were “ nearly ” sure that he had taken 
the money ?’ 

Mother: ‘Well, we felt certain sure that 
neither of his brothers nor sisters would do such 
a wicked thing.’ 

‘ You have no dishonest child but this one ?’ 

‘ Not at home, sir. We had one, the next 
oldest to this one, but we got him sent to an 
industrial school.’ 

‘ And up to that time this boy was honest ?’ 

‘ As far as we knew, your Worship.’ 

* And when you and your husband first began 
to think that an industrial school would be the 
best place for this one, it was then that you found 
out that he was a thief and everything else that 
was bad ?’ 

‘Well, you see, sir, we have got parents’ feel- 
ings, and would rather he was sent away than sink 
from bad to worse. That is what he is doing, 
and we have given up all hopes of him. The 
day before yesterday 1 sent him with sixpence 
to fetch an errand, but he kept the money and 
spent it, and was found at twelve o’clock at night 
afraid to come home.’ 

The nine-year-old prisoner, bursting into tears : 
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‘ I was afraid to come home, mother, because you 
said you would half kill me if I came home and 
said I had lost the money.’ 

Magistrate : ‘ Was that so, Mrs. Bumpstead ?’ 

1 1 told him that because I knew what a little 
thief he was. I was so careful that I pinned the 
sixpence in his waistcoat pocket.’ 

Magistrate, to prisoner : ‘When did you take 
the sixpence out, boy ?’ 

‘ I didn’t take it out, sir. When I got to the 
shop I took out the pin, and the sixpence wasn’t 
there.’ 

Mother : ‘ Why, the little liar told the woman 
at the shop that he had just dropped it.’ 

Magistrate : * He did go to the shop you sent 
him to, then ? Why did he, if he had already 
stolen your sixpence ? I may tell you, Mrs. 
Bumpstead, that I have grave doubts as to your 
truthfulness, and I hope that the magistrate who 
sent your other young son to an industrial school 
at your request was not imposed on. Take your 
nine-year son home with you and treat him 
fairly.’ 

To what extent long-suffering ratepayers suffer 
through parents of the Bumpstead breed it would 
be difficult to ascertain. Home, asylum, industrial 
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school is all the same to them, and so that they 
can contrive to plant out the heartiest feeder, 
maybe, or the four or five that sit down at meal- 
times, why be over-particular as to the means? 
It is, they may argue, for the boy’s good, and as 
for imposing on the school authorities and putting 
them to expense, it is only tit for tat. If it wasn’t 
for the Board this very boy would have had a 
job found for him when he was ten or eleven 
years old, and after that he would have ‘ cut his 
own grass.’ As matters stand, if the Board-school 
authorities can be got to take him, and not only 
educate, but feed, clothe, and lodge him as well 
until he is old enough to push his way in the 
world — if it can be brought about by bamboozling, 
so much the better. 

Every day in the week such cases are before 
the magistrates. 

Scarcely an hour had passed after his Worship 
at Southwark had adjudicated in the Bumpstead 
case when up stood a brewer’s carman, accom- 
panied by his little son, aged eleven next birth- 
day, to make the humiliating confession that 
the urchin in knickerbockers was * too much ’ 
for him. 

* I’m a widderer, your Worship, and got three 
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of ’em to keep, and this is the oldest He won’t 
go to school, however much I whop him. I am 
out all day, and always leave out grub enough 
for ’em all, but he breaks open the cupboard and 
eats up all the wittles, and the others have to 
go without. Likewise, only yesterday, he took 
threepence off the mantelshelf, and though he 
denied it, I found it in his boot. He is con- 
tamernatin’ the other two, your Worship, and I 
think that the sooner he is separated from ’em the 
better.’ 

But not being favourably impressed, the magis- 
trate refused the application, at the same time 
remarking : 

* Many of you people, I am afraid, have taken 
it into your heads that you have only got to 
make out a strong case against a girl or boy and 
the authorities are bound to relieve you of the 
burden of that child’s support. It is a magistrate’s 
duty to convince them that they are mistaken.’ 

All the same, there would be considerable 
danger in assuming that it is unnatural, and there- 
fore next to impossible, that a child of tender age — 
of ten years old say — can be guilty of acts of down- 
right spite and malice, the objects of his persecu- 
tions being his own parents. 
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That there are such precocious and vindictive 
little lads to be found, even in these days of 
Board-school advancement, was undeniably shown 
in a case brought before the magistrate at Clerken- 
well Court. 

The age of Master George Sewell was given as 
nine last birthday, and as he stood by his complain- 
ing father’s side his head was about on a level 
with the second button on the paternal waistcoat. 
He was a fair-complexioned little fellow, with 
pretty blue eyes and chubby cheeks, and an 
absolutely guileless expression of countenance, 
though in reality a callous little wretch, and 
capable of any amount of impish mischief. 

It was not the unfortunate father’s first ap- 
pearance at that court. Sewell senior dolefully 
reminded the magistrate that it was barely six 
weeks previous that he had sent him to prison 
with hard labour for fourteen days for chastizing 
his young son with unnecessary severity with his 
waist-strap. 

* I own, your Worship,’ said the father, address- 
ing the magistrate, ‘ that I lost my temper and hit 
him too hard, but the provocation was great. I 
am a house-painter by trade, and being only in a 
small way of business, I mix my own paints. At 
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the time when I thrashed him I had been out of 
work, and was glad enough when a job to paint 
a house-front was offered me. I began the work 
one day, and was surprised when I went to it 
again next morning to find that the paint was as 
wet as when I put it on. When I went home to 
dinner I told my wife about it, the boy George 
being present. He heard what I said, and laughed. 
I asked him what he was laughing about, and he 
said that he knew the paint wouldn’t dry because 
he had put salt in it. He did it, he told me, 
because I sent him to bed the night before sooner 
than he wanted to go.’ 

The paint not drying cost the man a day’s work, 
and put him to an expense of about three shillings. 
He was so exasperated at the boy’s impudent 
confession that he beat him more severely than 
he should have done, and the boy went to the 
police-station and showed his bruises, and he (the 
father) was given into custody, and sentenced to 
fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

‘And ever since I have been released, your 
Worship,’ continued the father, ‘ he jeers me about 
having been in “ quod,” and asks me how I liked 
it, and threatens that he will “ put me away ” 
again if I dare lay a finger on him. Never a day 
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passes but he does some act of malicious mischief, 
the last being the cutting a hole in his mother’s 
dress pocket just before she put her purse in it 
before going to market, the result being that the 
purse fell through when she got into the street 
and was lost, with five and sixpence, all she had 
to buy Sunday’s dinner. It must be stopped 
somehow, your Worship, so I gave him into 
custody for the wilful damage to his mother’s 
dress.’ 

The constable who took the charge said that 
the boy declared that his father had done it himself 
out of spitefulness, because he (the boy) got him 
sent to prison. 

Master Sewell, bursting into tears : * So he did, 
and mother knows it. She held the pocket open, 
and he cut it with his pocket-knife. I saw him 
do it.’ 

The mother was called, and stated that it was 
untrue. Her husband was not at home when her 
pocket was cut. His sister, who was two years 
older than George, saw him do it with a pair of 
scissors, and he threatened to stick the scissors 
into her if she said anything about it. 

The sister was called and corroborated her 
mother’s statement. She was afraid to say any- 
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thing,' because she knew that he would stick the 
scissors into her if he said he would. 

The magistrate remarked that it seemed in- 
credible that a child so young should be so artful 
and malicious. Perhaps a smart birching might 
do him good. It would be worth trying, at any 
rate, and after he had received eight strokes his 
father might take him home with him. 

It generally happens, when a juvenile offender 
has been remanded for inquiries, that on his next 
appearance the Board-school visitor is present to 
relate to his Worship all that he knows respecting 
the urchin’s defaults and truancies. Indeed, so 
familiar a figure in court is that of Mr. Visitor in 
connection with the prosecution of alleged bad 
boys, and so stern is his precision in giving in- 
criminating dates and figures, that one might be 
excused for inclining to the belief that he took 
delight in getting them punished. Of course, it 
is not so, though, considering what the poor man 
has to put up with, it would be no wonder if, 
starting on the job with the sweetest of tempers, 
it soon got soured. 

I was once persuaded by a long-suffering Board- 
school official to accompany him on a morning’s 
round, and learn something as to the trials and 
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vexations to which this class of public servants are 
liable. 

He had made a score or so of thankless * calls,’ 
when, turning a corner, we came on a loutish lad 
leaning against a street lamp-post. It was in- 
stantly apparent to me that Mr. Visitor knew 
him, and would have avoided him had he been 
able to do so, but the engaging youth, lounging 
with his legs crossed and with both hands deep in 
his trousers’ pockets, plucked him by the coat-tail 
as we were hurrying on. 

‘ Beg your pardon, mister, but were it your 
intention to give my old woman a call ?’ 

‘ Why do you ask?’ said Mr. Visitor sternly. 

* Oh, because you said last time you was goin’ 
to call, and you didn’t, so I thought I would lay 
wait for you just to touch up your memory. I 
say, my edjercation is being neglected summat 
orful, you know.’ 

‘ Oh, it is you, Barklow ! What do you mean 
by this, sir ? You have no business to be idling 
about the streets.’ 

‘ Don’t I know it ?’ retorted Master Barklow. 
* I ought to be at school — that’s where I oughter 
be. It isn’t because a boy is big for his age that 
he is to be done out of his edjercation the law 
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allows him. Why don’t you look up my mother 
and summons her? Come now, mister, why 
don’t you do it? You summons her up before 
the Board, and I’ll come as a witness against her. 
Come now !’ 

‘ This boy, sir,’ said Mr. Visitor, addressing 
me, ‘ is one of the most tiresome I have to deal 
with in the whole district. He is a most un- 
grateful fellow, and, I am afraid, a wicked and 
undutiful son.’ 

‘ ’Ow about the undutiful parent ? Why don’t 
you summons her? You oughtn’t to have any 
favourites, don’t you know.’ 

‘ Here, sir, is an idle, bad fellow and a complete 
dunce ’ 

* I’m open to be edjerkated ! Why don’t you 
have me edjerkated ?’ 

‘ I will tell you the facts of the case, sir. This 
boy has no father, and his poor mother has four 
little children to support. She keeps a small 
greengrocery in this neighbourhood, and sells 
coals. You see this lad ? He is as big and as 
strong as many boys three years older than he is, 
yet because he is a few months less than fourteen 
he will do no work, and allows his old mother to 
carry out coals, while he is idling in the street or 
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at home abusing her for not sending him to 
school.’ 

4 1 know wot’s good for me,’ remarked Master 
Barklow, with a grin — 4 that’s where it is.’ 

‘ For his mother’s sake I have at present not 
reported the case, but I shall have to do it, and 
then he will have to put up with the conse- 
quences.’ 

But Master Barklow was not in the least inti- 
midated by the threat. 

4 All right !’ he exclaimed, buttoning his jacket. 
4 Come on, then ! I’ll stand to it ! I don’t care 
what I suffer so long as I’m edjerkated. Take 
me before the Board. Summons my old woman, 
and let all three of us go there this minute.’ 

The discomforted visitor made a pretence to 
jot down a severe note or two in his book, and 
we came away, Master Barklow bawling jeering 
remarks after us. 

‘ It is a consolation, at all events,’ I remarked 
to my companion, 4 that you have no worse case 
than that on your list.’ 

4 So I just now said,’ he replied; 4 but I am 
afraid it was hardly a correct statement. There 
is a woman who lives on the fifth floor here who 
is an unceasing source of annoyance to me. I was 
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once compelled to summons her, and she was 
fined five shillings, and she has never forgiven me. 
She is not so abusive as some of them, but adopts 
the politely sarcastic vein, as I have no doubt you 
will presently hear.’ 

We made our way up the five flights of stairs, 
and tapped at a door that was opened. 

‘ Good-morning, Mrs. Bulpit. I have called 
to make inquiries respecting Amelia, Jane, and 
Thomas, who ’ 

* Oh, pray, sir, do not waste any more of your 
waluable breath, which is already suffering from 
five flights, on sich poor hobjiks as my children. 
The observation you was about to make is, why 
don’t Amelia, Jane, and Thomas attend school? 
You will excuse my hignerance, sir, but I should 
have thought that you knowed the reason.’ 

‘ It is the old excuse, I suppose — they have no 
boots ?’ 

‘ Exactly so, sir. You see, sir — leastways, you 
may have heerd that boots cost money, and when 
one is robbed — oh, I beg your pardon, sir — when 
one is legally done out of five shillings it may go 
to a mother’s heart, but the consequence is her 
children have to go barefoot’ 

‘ But, as I have told you many times before, if 
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your husband is really unable to buy boots for the 
children, I can give you a note ’ 

* Oh, thank you, sir. You will excuse me not 
going down on my knees, having a touch of 
rheumatism, but we have not yet come quite so 
low as pauper boots. Very nearly, sir, thanks to 
you, but not while we have got a bed or any little 
article of that description to dispose of.’ 

‘ Well, well, it is no use talking. It is my 
duty to inform you that the children must be sent 
to school. You are aware what will again happen 
if you are obstinate.’ 

‘ Oh, pray don’t trouble yourself, sir, to remind 
me of what will happen. They shall come. But 
might I harsk, sir, is measles looked on in the 
light of an objection ?’ 

‘ What do you mean ? Who has measles ?’ 

* I beg your pardon, sir, but if you would 
kindly not jump down my throat it would be a 
conwenience. It is the baby, sir, who, thank 
goodness, is too young to be dragged to school 
with boots or without ’em.’ 

‘But what makes you think it is measles?’ 

‘I must once more beg your pardon, sir. If 
you was a female and a mother I could give you 
my reasons, but, being one of the other sex, I 
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must decline. I may be wrong, but, not having 
five shillings to call in a doctor, I am obliged to 
trust to my own judgment, and we must wait a 
week or two, and if it is measles Nature will work 
’em out in the regler way — that is, if the gentle- 
men of the Board don’t make any objections.* 

‘ I will call again this day week, and unless you 
are then provided with a doctor’s certificate show- 
ing that there really is measles in the family, 
I must take further proceedings.’ 

When we had made our way to the bottom of 
the five flights, we met a little girl toiling up with 
a fat and unmistakably healthy baby in her 
arms. 

‘Your name is Bulpit, I think?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.* 

‘ What is the matter with your infant sister ?’ 

‘ Nothing at all, sir, that I have heard mother 
make mention of.’ 

Mr. Visitor was about to question the little girl 
further, when his quick ear detected the sounds of 
Mrs. Bulpit descending the stairs, and we hurriedly 
took our departure. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ABLE-BODIED PAUPERS 

An incurable social evil — The 4 Lazy League ' — Injustice of 
the parochial 4 labour test ’ — The science of oakum-pick- 
ing — The experienced * hemp-scragger ’ and his ‘fiddle* 
— A connoisseur in oakum — A 4 Unionist * pauper’s idea 
of the proper pay for stone-breaking — The Pampered 
Paupers of Camberwell — Imported mutton objected to 
— Unpeeled potatoes flatly refused — A pattern pauper 
at Poplar — 4 I’m not a lazy man, your Worship, but I’ve 
got my health to consider * — Punching a workhouse 
master’s head — The miller and his men at St. Pancras 
Workhouse — A fastidious miller — John Copman and his 
wooden leg — A novel receptacle for smuggled tobacco. 

The idle vagabond who, unless forced thereto by 
inexorable prison discipline, will do no manner of 
work, may be reckoned among the seemingly 
incurable social evils with which modern progress 
and civilization is afflicted. Their number is in- 
creasing. It is as though within the past two or 
three years some incorrigible old workhouse task- 
shirker had conceived the idea of forming a ‘ Lazy 
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League/ and had sworn in an able-bodied half- 
dozen or so, who, the moment it was propounded, 
took kindly to the idea, and solemnly pledged 
themselves to endeavour to make converts in 
every casual ward in the kingdom that in the 
course of their travels afforded them food and 
shelter. It may safely be assumed that no one 
day during which the London police-courts are 
sitting passes but at one or the other there is a 
parish labour-master in the witness-box, and a 
dogged, lazy lout in the dock who had flatly 
refused to perform the task of stone-breaking or 
oakum-picking given him to do. 

Affairs have arrived at such a pass that it is a 
matter for serious consideration as to whether the 
parochial authorities themselves are not, to a 
considerable extent, responsible for this develop- 
ment of incurable laziness among able-bodied in- 
door paupers. The labour tests are, perhaps, 
scarcely of a sort to inspire the fraternity with 
respect for Doctor Watts’s warning words, c Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ 

Oakum-picking, and the reducing of large 
lumps of granite to the dimensions of two-inch 
cubes, may or may not be severe toil. To the 
unaccustomed operator, the really unfortunate 

8 —* 
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fellow — a soft-handed clerk or shop-assistant — the 
shredding of old ship’s cable, so hard that, in the 
first instance, it has to be cut into convenient pieces 
with a hatchet, is not only hard work, but down- 
right torture. It does not distress the muscles, 
but it excoriates the fingers and breaks the finger- 
nails. But the wily old workhouse sojourner 
makes a mere nothing of the job. Hemp- 
scragging, as he terms it, is to him an amusement 
in which a ‘ fiddle ’ plays a part. But it is not a 
musical instrument played on with a bow ; it is 
simply a neat little iron hook, that at off times 
may be carried in his waistcoat pocket. Squatting 
down to his task, he secures it with oakum strands 
to his thigh, and by means of it ‘ claws ’ the rigid 
rope to shreds quite easily. Given half a dozen 
pounds of this material to work on, that being the 
allotted daily quantity, he will finish it, say, in 
four hours, and may then make a pillow of the 
picking, and enjoy a refreshing sleep between 
dinner and tea time. 

There are sorts of oakum that are easier to deal 
with than others. As most people are aware, the 
material out of which the soft, hemp-like substance 
is made with which shipwrights < caulk ’ the seams 
between a ship’s planks is old ship’s cable chopped 
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into lengths convenient for picking. Apparently, 
the portions are all alike, but practised pickers 
know better, and in selecting their pieces from a 
heap they can tell at a glance which to take and 
which to leave. 

A connoisseur of this class was Edward Cross- 
man, who came before the magistrate at Thames 
Court. Many a hundred-weight of oakum had 
passed through Mr. Crossman’s hands, and he 
could distinguish the tender from the tough as 
easily, as readily, as a cook can select a ‘ soft-roed ’ 
herring from those that are hard. He was late in 
the oakum yard, and shrewd selectors had been 
there before him, and seeing that there were 
only hard chunks left, he swore and became 
abusive. 

* They won’t suit me,’ he remarked to the task- 
master. ‘I wouldn’t be seen touching ’em. I 
would sooner go to quod.’ 

And to oblige him a policeman was called in. 

‘Why did you not do the work?’ asked the 
magistrate. 

‘ Cos I didn’t. It wasn’t likely I was going to 
pick oakum that had been messed about by other 
people. I ain’t a unreasonable man, but I couldn’t 
stand that.’ 
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As regards practice making perfect, it is much 
the same with stone-breaking. The practised 
hand will wield the small-headed, long-handled 
hammer with such dexterity that in less than half 
a day his half-ton of broken * metal ’ is ready for 
measurement, whereas the poor fellow whose 
hardest task hitherto has been performed with a 
pen or a needle succeeds in little more than in 
knocking chips off the sharp edges and meanwhile 
raising blisters on his palms it will take weeks to 
get rid of. 

There should be a remedy for such an anomalous 
state of affairs. As regards the incorrigibly lazy 
rascal who refuses to do any work at all, he should 
be debarred his food ration next due until he 
begins and completes the task set him. Should he 
still be defiant, then let him lie down and starve, 
and a merciful riddance should he succeed. But 
there would be no fear of that. 

It seems so incredible that an able-bodied man 
should prefer being sent to prison, where the rule 
that a capable man must earn his bread before he 
eats it is inexorable, to paying by his free labour 
for a benefit conferred on him, that a few instances 
may be well quoted in proof of the fact. 

John Allen, aged thirty, and possessed of 
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enviable muscular development, was brought 
before Mr. Dickinson at the Thames Police Court 
charged with refusing to do his task of stone- 
breaking at St. George’s Workhouse. When 
introduced to the stone heap he laughed in the 
foreman’s face, and flatly told him that he would 
see him hanged first. When in the dock before 
the magistrate, Mr. Allen lolled against the back 
rail and appeared to take an amused interest 
in the proceedings, while the solicitor for the 
Guardians explained the circumstances of the 
case. 

Allen, he said, was one of those shameless repro- 
bates who openly boasted that he had never in his 
life done a day’s work, unless downright compelled, 
and declared he had no intention of beginning 
now. He had been many times summarily con- 
victed for refusing to work, and on the last occasion 
was sent to prison for six weeks. The day follow- 
ing his discharge he was again given into custody, 
and for the same offence. That he could work if 
he chose was shown by the fact that he never 
attempted to shirk his prison tasks, but as soon 
as he returned to the workhouse the lazy fit seized 
on him again, and he set the labour-master at 
defiance. 
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Mr. Dickinson (to prisoner) : ‘ What have you 
to say, Allen, as regards this abominable be- 
haviour?' 

Allen (insolently) : * What have I got to say ? 
Why, nothing at all.’ 

Mr. Dickinson : * Well, all I can say is, that 
you are making a great mistake if you think you 
can go on setting the law at defiance. Should you 
persist in your present line of conduct, and are 
brought before me, you shall certainly be sent to 
prison for twelve months as an incorrigible rogue 
and vagabond. But even now I am willing to give 
you one last chance. Will you promise me, if I 
send you back to the workhouse, that you will do 
the work set you ?’ 

To which Mr. Allen, folding his arms and 
grinning, insolently made answer : 

‘ No, I won’t.’ 

‘ What ! won’t you ?’ 

‘ I won’t do nothing, that’s wot.’ 

The lazy vagabond was sentenced to three 
months’ hard labour, which seemingly was not less 
than he expected, for he quitted the dock smiling. 

What is the peculiar method adopted in prisons 
in reference to hard labour that makes men, even 
of the Allen type, cheerfully submit to it ? 
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Take two other cases heard by the same magis- 
trate. 

Two broad-backed fellows named Charles West- 
brook and William Cronin, having supped, slept, 
and breakfasted at the expense of the ratepayers of 
Shoreditch parish, were charged with refusing to 
perform the regulation task of stone-breaking. 

The labour-master gave evidence that when 
taken to the stone-yard they both refused to take 
hammer in hand and commence work. Asked 
for a reason why, Cronin pointed to some men 
picking oakum, and remarked, * That’s why.’ 
They were told that the doctor had passed them 
both as able-bodied, and that unless they set about 
the work they would be given into custody. They 
then made a beginning, but after breaking about 
half a bushel each, threw down their hammers and 
declared that they had had enough of it, and 
didn’t intend to do any more. 

Asked by the magistrate what they had to say 
for themselves, Westbrook, speaking first, replied: 

' I don’t say as I ain’t well and hearty, but I 
ain’t going to be took advantage of because I’m a 
countryman.’ 

* What do you mean by that ?’ Mr. Dickinson 
inquired. 
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‘Why, what I say. The labour-master see as 
we was countrymen, and ses he, “ Your job will 
be stone-breaking,” and there sat a lot of Londoners 
picking oakum. We didn't see the force of that 
sort of unfairness, so we chucked up the job.’ 

Cronin, a more powerful man than the other, 
when asked why he refused to complete the job 
he had started on, made gruff reply : 

‘ 'Cos it wasn’t good enough.’ 

‘Why did you object to it ?’ 

‘ Because I wasn’t going to get proper pay for 
it. Why, the bit of grub they give us and the 
bed and all wasn’t wuth more than a tanner, and 
to break that there lot of stones was a good day’s 
work. If I was working at my own trade a day’s 
work would bring me in a dollar, which is all the 
difference.’ 

‘ What is your trade ?’ 

‘ Bricklayer’s labourer.’ 

‘ And why don’t you work at it ?’ 

‘ So I do when it comes in my way. Jobs want 
a lot of looking for in these ’ere hard times.’ 

‘ Well, you can’t expect to be paid for breaking 
stones as a casual pauper at the same rate as if 
you were working for a bricklayer at your proper 
trade.’ 
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‘ Why not ? It ought to be worth as much, if 
it ain’t That’s how I reckoned it up. I did as 
much as paid for what I’d had, and then I 
cut it.’ 

‘ Well,’ remarked Mr. Dickinson, ‘ you will 
both go to prison for fourteen days.’ 

The two men exchanged glances expressive of 
their sense of the cruel injustice done them, and 
Mr. Cronin, addressing the magistrate, remarked 
in tones of mild reproach : 

* And yet, I s’pose, you’ll tell us that this ’ere 
is a free country !’ 

Camberwell Workhouse was long in high 
repute with the Lazy League fraternity who make 
parochial asylums their home, but the inevitable 
happened, and the pampered pauper gave the 
game away. He discovered that the roast mutton 
served at dinner was of the frozen and imported 
kind, and not prime English Southdown. He 
grumbled at his gruel because it was not sweet 
enough to please his palate, and he and his com- 
panions pelted the dining-room attendant"^ with 
the potatoes served at the midday meal] because 
they were brought to table in their jackets instead 
of being properly peeled and all the eyes taken 
out 
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His appearance before the South London magis- 
trates at last became so frequent and newspaper 
comment so severe that Camberwell ratepayers 
grew clamorous, and even the most indulgent of 
the Guardians recognised the expediency of apply- 
ing to their able-bodied male inmates a stricter 
discipline. 

It is to be hoped, however, that, laxity giving 
place to rigour, they will not copy the harsh rule 
that prevails at some workhouses — Poplar, for 
example. It is not long since that an unfortunate 
inmate there was doomed to the inconvenience, to 
say nothing of the ignominy, of seven days’ im- 
prisonment because, in a hasty moment which his 
just indignation should have excused, he threw his 
breakfast loaf, weighing nine ounces, at the head 
of the wardsman because it was of yesterday’s 
baking, instead of warm and crisp from the oven. 
Nor is that the only instance of the tyrannical 
usage of paupers by Poplar Guardians that has 
recently been brought to light. 

As was represented to the magistrate by the 
vindictive solicitor to the Guardians of Poplar 
Union, the accused man, James Plowman, had 
been a nuisance to the authorities during the many 
years he had been an inmate of the workhouse. 
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He was possessed of a quick and nasty temper, 
his language was shocking, and though he had an 
excellent appetite, he detested work in every shape 
and form. He habitually sulked over his oakum, 
and when his task was stone-breaking, unless he 
chanced to be in a particularly good humour, of 
the half-ton meted out to him he would crack 
half a hundredweight, or perhaps none at all. 
Nor did he have the excuse that he objected to 
perform such degrading labour out in the open, 
where everybody could see him doing it. 

They manage matters more delicately at Poplar. 
The man put to stone-breaking does the job by 
himself in a cell, the door of which is bolted on 
the outside so as to insure perfect privacy. But 
James Plowman, according to the solicitor’s state- 
ment, objected to this arrangement ; he didn’t 
choose to be shut in. If they left the cell door 
open he would do the best he could, but so long 
as it remained closed he would not crack a single 
chunk. On being taken before the master he 
swore in a very objectionable way, and as nothing 
would persuade him to behave himself, he was 
given into custody. 

When before the magistrate, and asked by Mr. 
Corser what he had to say for himself, Mr. Plow- 
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man, with his arms crossed on his manly bosom, 
was ready with his defence. 

‘ I am not a lazy man, your Worship, and I 
defy anyone to say with truth I am.’ 

‘ Do you say, then, that it is not a fact that you 
refused to do the work allotted you ?’ 

* No, your Worship, I do not do so. I refused, 
but on justifiable grounds.’ 

‘ On what grounds ?’ 

* I have my health to consider, sir. A man 
cannot exist unless he has a sufficiency of air to 
breathe. Shut in a cell, and with the door of that 
cell closed, the atmosphere is impure. That was 
why I requested that the door might be left open. 
I am willing to obey the rules, but I must study 
my health.’ 

Answering Mr. Corser, the labour-master said 
that the cell was fifteen feet long and broad in 
proportion, and that, as for fresh air, there was a 
large open grating in the door and a space top and 
bottom. The day previous he performed part of 
the task without grumbling. 

Mr. Plowman : ‘ But you forget that the day 
was much cooler than yesterday. I felt that I 
could work, and I did.' 

The labour-master explained that if the door 
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had been left open Plowman would have been all 
over the place. He was put to break stones 
because he refused to pick oakum. 

Prisoner still persisted that he was not particular 
what he did as long as he had plenty of fresh air. 
He was not a strong man. 

Against this last statement, however, evidence 
was forthcoming that he had been several times 
convicted for violent assaults on the workhouse 
officials, as well as on the police, and Mr. Corser 
sent him to prison for twenty-one days. 

‘ This is not madness, ma’am,' remarked Mr. 
Bumble to the undertaker’s wife in connection 
with the rebellious behaviour of poor little Oliver 
Twist. * This is meat. You have been over- 
feeding him. If you had fed him on gruel, ma’am, 
this would never have happened.’ 

The dietary scale in vogue at the workhouse in 
Gray’s Inn Road is not a matter of public know- 
ledge, but, judging from the fiery spirit displayed 
by John Tant when he felt that he had been 
insulted, fresh meat must have entered liberally 
into his daily rations. One not infrequently hears 
of male paupers assaulting gate-porters and labour- 
masters, but for one of them to ‘go for’ the 
workhouse-master himself and viciously punch his 
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head was so novel an offence that one felt curious 
to hear what the man’s provocation was. 

But first the charge against him had to be 
heard. Prisoner, it was stated, was required 
to pick four pounds of oakum, and flatly refused 
to set about the job. He was, he declared, a 
confirmed invalid, and demanded to see the doctor. 
His wish was complied with, and Doctor Taylor 
was sent for. Questioning the accused as to his 
ailment, the latter replied that some months 
before he had broken his collar-bone, and that 
ever since manual labour caused him great 
pain. The medical officer examined him ; but, 
being unable to discover any symptom of a 
fractured clavicle, he signed a certificate to the 
effect that Mr. Tant was fit and able to pick 
oakum. 

The accused then altered his plea. He might 
possibly, he said, have been labouring under a 
mistake as regards his collar-bone, but he would 
defy the doctor to deny that he was near-sighted. 
He had, he declared, been an out-patient at an 
ophthalmic hospital, and produced the glasses 
with which he had been provided. The doctor 
<fid not dispute the defective vision, but that, he 
said, would not prevent a man picking oakum. 
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4 All the same, I won't pick it/ said the obdurate 
pauper. The workhouse master was present 
during the interview, and hearing Tant’s remark, 
observed, 4 We will see about that/ when Tant 
rushed at him and struck him a swinging blow 
with his fist, and with such force that the master’s 
eye was blackened and his cheek bruised. 

4 What have you to say to this charge, Tant ?’ 
Mr. Bros, the magistrate, asked him. 

4 The same as I have already said. I am near- 
sighted.’ 

4 So you may be, but surely oakum-picking is 
not such a delicate operation that being near- 
sighted prevents you undertaking it 1’ 

4 Oh, but it does. Your Worship has no idea 
how particular they are. Even with the best of 
eyesight you are not always able to give satis- 
faction.’ 

4 But what have you to say as regards the 
assault ?’ 

4 Oh, the assault ! Well, that’s a lot to make 
such a fuss about. What about their assaults on 
us ? Why, there is at the present time a man lying 
in the infirmary with broken ribs which they give 
him, and they won’t let him out for fear he should 
come and complain to a magistrate about it.’ 

9 
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‘That has nothing to do with your assault 
on the master. The doctor certified that you 
were able to do the work, and you should have 
done it.’ 

Mr. Tant, contemptuously : ‘ The doctor ! A 
nice man he is, not to know if a man’s eyesight 
is all right or if it isn’t. He ain’t fit to be 
where he is. He’s a fool, that’s what I call him. 
He ain’t fit to be a doctor at all.’ 

And condemned to six weeks’ hard labour, 
Mr. Tant was removed from the dock, defiantly 
declaring that he had seen better doctors made 
out of tea-leaves. 

At St. Pancras Workhouse the old-fashioned 
labour test of grinding corn is still adhered to, 
but with the difference that, instead of a dozen 
men turning one long crank-handle, each man 
has a neat little mill all to himself, by means of 
which his task is to grind ten pecks of com. 
This is obviously a fairer way than under the 
antiquated system. In the one case the indolent 
rascals merely laid their hands lightly on the 
crank-handle while the industrious few did all 
the turning ; but by the separate mill method the 
result records exactly the amount of work each 
man has done. 
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But, as was illustrated in the case of a pauper 
miller named Cohen, who had to answer for his 
misdeeds to Mr. Bros at Clerkenwell, the separate 
system is objected to. Ten pecks, fair measure, 
were meted out to Mr. Cohen in the morning, 
but come evening it was found that he had ground 
but six pecks, and when remonstrated with he 
laughed at the task-master, and told him he would 
have to make that do. According to the evidence, 
Cohen was an old defaulter, and wasted his time 
in gossiping with the other millers, and on that 
account, and for his insolence, he was given into 
custody. 

Asked if he had anything to say in his defence, 
Cohen replied that he had, and was glad of the 
opportunity of saying it. The hand-mill system 
of corn-grinding at St. Pancras was simply bar- 
barous. It might be all very well when a man 
was put on a mill that was in decent condition, 
but there were shocking bad mills as well as good 
ones, and the former were reserved for those 
against whom the task-master had a spite. 

‘ That,’ continued Mr. Cohen, * is my unfor- 
tunate position. As for a civil word from him — 
oh, dear no 1 It is all blaring and swearing in 
this style;' and the court straightway resounded 

9—2 
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with a few choice specimens of the labour-master’s 
verbal ferocity in giving his commands. ‘ When 
I told him that I couldn’t grind more than I did,’ 
the prisoner went on, ‘ I told the truth. No man 
could. It is slavery. This is it ;’ and he shaped 
as a grinder, and worked an imaginary mill, 
defective in its cogs and cranks, and with painful 
imitations of the creaking and complaining of the 
faulty machinery. ‘ It is different as light from 
dark your Worship, if you’ve got a good mill. 
This is the style, then ;’ and, again applying 
himself to an imaginary mill-handle, Mr. Cohen 
set his arms revolving briskly, almost as the sails 
of a windmill in a gale. 

‘ But,’ remarked the magistrate, ‘ you laughed 
in the labour-master’s face when he told you that 
you had completed not much more than half your 
task.’ 

‘ Me laugh, your Worship !’ and Cohen gravely 
shook his head. ‘ Not much of that ; it made 
me feel too ill. I ain’t recovered from it yet. 
I’ve caught such a dreadful cold, I don’t know 
when I shall be better. What does he do, but 
put me exposed to the draught of an open door, 
and there I was, turning and turning, and sweating 
and sweating, till I was that exhausted I could hardly 
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stand. I told him I’d expose him, and I’m glad 
of the chance of doing it.’ 

Mr. Bros : ‘ Well, what do you say as to 
returning to your work now ? Do you think you 
feel equal to it ?’ 

‘ I don’t, your Worship. I hain’t got the wind 
for it’ 

Mr. Bros : * Your health and strength will 
probably improve during a short stay in prison. 
You will be remanded for a week.’ 

The spectacle of an enraged one-legged pauper, 
grasping in his hands the wooden substitute for 
his lopped limb, and hopping frantically about 
a workhouse ward in pursuit of the wardsman 
of the establishment, all the time threatening to 
knock out his brains as soon as he gets at him, 
must have afforded a scene of excitement, and one 
in which the said official would gladly cease to 
figure, especially when he was aware that the 
male pauper onlookers, who might have rendered 
him assistance, refrained from doing so on account 
of their sympathy with the wooden-legged one. 
Two to one in a matter of legs, as in every other 
calculation, is long odds, and the wardsman would 
probably have escaped had he not stumbled over 
a form when near the doorway, when the one- 
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legged vengeance was down on him, and, smiting 
him on the back, brought him down. 

For this offence John Copman was brought 
before the magistrate, and there was also another 
charge against him : that of surreptitiously intro- 
ducing tobacco within the workhouse walls. 

As is generally known, the fraudulent intro- 
duction of tobacco into workhouses for pauper 
consumption is an offence for which a stiff term 
of imprisonment may be imposed, and should an 
inmate, returned at night after a day’s outing, be 
found, on being searched, to have any of the 
pernicious * weed ’ secreted about him, it is con- 
fiscated, and he is lucky if his liberty is stopped 
for no longer than a month. 

A sharp look-out is constantly kept, but never- 
theless it was more than suspected that * bacca ’ 
was somehow smuggled into the ward John 
Copman shared with his friends. Exhausted 
' quids ’ were discovered stowed away in places 
where they were least likely to be found, and 
one night, after the men were abed, tobacco- 
smoke was distinctly smelt, and, on search being 
made, the still-warm bowl of a pipe was found 
beneath the bedstead on which Mr. Copman was 
peacefully slumbering. Shortly after that person 
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had his day out, and when he came home he was 
searched as usual, and came out of the ordeal 
scatheless. 

He unshipped his wooden leg, as was his custom, 
before he got into bed, and laid it by him handy 
for strapping on again next morning, but when he 
awoke his timber support had vanished. 

There was strange consternation amongst the 
occupiers of beds immediately adjacent to his own 
when he made his loss known, and more still 
when presently the wardsman and the master were 
seen approaching, the latter carrying John’s 
wooden leg in one hand, and in the other a four- 
ounce packet of tobacco. 

‘ Copman,’ said the master, * here is a little 
matter I should like you to explain — this is your 
wooden leg, I believe ?’ 

‘ It is the on’y one in the ward,’ replied John 
evasively, ‘ so I s’pose it must be.’ 

‘ And this is your tobacco ?’ 

* Never see it before in my life,’ returned John 
unblushingly. 

* But it was found secreted in this hollow that 
has been artfully made in the wood just under 
where your stump rests.’ 

‘ Think of that now !’ said John innocently. 
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‘ It is four year ago since I bought that leg second- 
hand, and never knowed that bacca was stowed 
there. It’s a bit dry, ain’t it ?’ 

But the master, exhibiting it, proved to Mr. 
Copman that it was quite moist, and evidently a 
recent purchase, and before quitting the ward 
directed the wardsman to send for a constable 
and have Mr. Copman taken into custody. 

The detected smuggler grew white with 
rage. 

‘ It must have been you, you sneaking warmint! 
that rounded on me,’ he remarked to the wards- 
man. 

And the impeachment not being denied, Cop- 
man, using his wooden leg as a weapon of attack, 
assaulted the wardsman in the way described. 
When brought before the magistrate, prisoner 
found that he had been further ‘ rounded ’ on. 
One of his own friends had turned traitor, and 
was put in the witness-box to swear that the 
accused had been ‘ carrying on the same game ’ 
for several months, doling out the tobacco to 
his comrades in ( pennorths,’ and making about 
fifty per cent, profit on it. For each offence 
he was sent to prison for six weeks with hard 
labour. 
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Probably it is due to the undeniable fact that to 
be deprived of tobacco is, to a man accustomed to 
regard it as one of life’s greatest luxuries, one of 
the most severe punishments that can be inflicted 
on him — that it is as rigorously denied to the 
able-bodied habitual pauper as to the individual 
guilty of crime and sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment. 

Even in penal servitude a convict may hope for 
an occasional taste of it. Unless the rules and 
regulations in operation at Portland have of late 
years been made more stringent, the toiler in 
the stone quarries, the red ‘ P.’s ’ on whose jacket 
and knickers distinguish him from the free- 
worker labouring on the same ground, can, by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity, provide himself 
to a limited extent with the luxury in ques- 
tion. 

It is, or used to be, managed in this way : The 
man under sentence, who has friends in the world 
of freedom with a little money to spare, scrawls 
on a piece of slate or a flake of stone directions to 
whom to write, say, for a half-sovereign. It is 
not difficult for him to catch the eye of some free- 
worker who has no objection to engage in such 
business, and this achieved, the rough-and-ready 
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instructions are kicked towards the latter when 
the warder of the gang happens to have his attention 
otherwise engaged. 

The man picks it up, and speculating a penny 
stamp on the chance of realizing five shillings, he 
writes to the person indicated, giving the convict’s 
number, and suggesting that a monetary enclosure 
should be forwarded to him for the said convict’s 
benefit. Not uncommonly the transaction has a 
successful issue. The free-quarryman receives the 
ten shillings, keeps five for his fee as commission 
agent, and invests the remainder in tobacco of the 
cake kind, and conveys it to the convict a portion 
at a time. A nod and a wink give the latter to 
understand that it is all right, the little cake of 
* hard ’ is placed under a stone and trodden down, 
and the joyful ‘ lag ’ presently secures it. 

He may not keep it all for his own consumption, 
but trade it away on advantageous terms. There 
used to be a recognised tariff of equivalent value. 
One ‘ wing ’ (just a single leaf) was worth a 
‘ sixer ’ — a six-ounce ration loaf ; ‘ one chaw,’ a 
‘ sixer ’ and a 4 bull ’ — a loaf and a ration of 
meat ; a quarter of an ounce cake, 4 two bulls 
and a pudding’ — two meat rations and a suet 
pudding allowed on certain days. Until the ex- 
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change can be made, the man who is hungering 
for a taste of tobacco, having no pockets in his 
dress, carried the food of which he had deprived 
himself in his bosom, concealed by his flannel 
shirt. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE BURGLARY BUSINESS 

Burglars and bunglers — A master cracksman's pride in his 
craft — Burglary and bookbinding — His good friend the 
police-court missionary — Back and back again to the old 
game — Reformed at last — Honest and prosperous for a 
whole year — Once again the irresistible impulse — Re- 
turned to the ‘broad arrow* — Burglars British and 
foreign — Great burglar catch at Shadwcll — Twelve in 
a row at Thames Court — ‘ Put-up* jobs — Burglars baffled 
by a parrot — Thrilling adventures of two Whitechapel 
cracksmen — Imprisoned in a cheese warehouse — Three 
days of cheese diet with nothing to drink. 

Only that the habitual criminal is as a matter of 
course a liar and not to be trusted, no matter the 
nature of one’s dealings with him, it would be 
instructive as well as entertaining if an experienced 
burglar — not a professional of high standing, but, 
say, a third-class operator, one whose talents would 
never enable him to claim to be anything more 
than a mere journeyman — were to make known 
frankly and fully what are the allurements that 
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make a man of thievish proclivities prefer the 
nocturnal line of business to that which may be 
done with as great profit presumably and with far 
less personal risk by daylight. 

One can understand a master of the craft taking 
a sort of pride in it. His plans are laid with 
consummate skill, and, aided by qualified assistants, 
the work he undertakes is accomplished so neatly 
and with such cool audacity and daring, that, 
should it appear in next morning’s newspaper that 
the rascals were captured after the ‘ crack ’ had 
been successfully completed, and they were on the 
point of making off with the booty, one might be 
almost excused a first feeling of sympathy with the 
baffled midnight marauders. 

But these are cracksmen of the first order of 
merit. While luck lasts, in the intervals of 
business they are in a position to live luxuriously. 
They have plenty of money to spend or to sport 
with, and are able to dress according to their 
taste and wear the jewellery they have the whim 
for. When reverse of fortune comes, no doubt 
they are enabled to bear their spell of punishment 
with greater fortitude by keeping steadily in mind 
that in all probability, within a month of their 
release, their convict fingers will again have 
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become accustomed to the fee 1 of crisp bank-notes, 
and their first bottle of ‘ fizz ' will obliterate all 
recollection of the taste of prison gruel. 

But how different with the miserably misguided 
wrong-doer, who will be a burglar when he is 
scarcely expert enough to make a living by petty 
larceny, with the result that his ‘ burgles ’ are 
mostly bungles, and though while at large he 
earns somewhat less than the average bricklayer, 
when caught he is sentenced to as long a term as 
if he had looted a goldsmith’s shop in Regent 
Street and come away with every pocket bulging 
with ‘ swag.’ 

That there are men of unscrupulous proclivities 
for whom the crime of burglary has an attraction 
that is irresistible was well illustrated in an instance 
related to me by Mr. Holmes, the long-expe- 
rienced ‘ missionary ’ attached to North London 
Police Court. 

Reckoned among the many clients with whom 
his compassionate duties brought him in contact 
was a young man of intelligence, who, while yet 
in his teens, had forsaken his lawful trade, which 
was bookbinding, and taken to burglary. 

His daring being equal to his skill, after his 
first few exploits he was taken and convicted, his 
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sentence being eighteen months’ imprisonment 
As soon as released he again went burgling, but 
within the year was once more taken, his second 
sentence being three years. It was when he was 
free again that Mr. Holmes made his acquaintance. 
He applied to that gentleman for assistance, being 
determined, as he declared, to lead an amended 
life. 

Being impressed by the man's earnestness, the 
kind-hearted missionary took an interest in him. 
He provided him with a few bookbinding tools, 
and for a time the penitent burglar kept steadily 
at work and remained honest. But all on a 
sudden, and without there being the least necessity 
for it, he broke into a dwelling-house at midnight, 
and, taken red-handed, he went into penal servi- 
tude again, this time for four years. 

While awaiting his trial Mr. Holmes saw him 
frequently, and questioned him as to why he had 
so unexpectedly relapsed. He could give no 
explanation. He had money in his pocket at the 
time and plenty of bookbinding to do. He had 
not, he declared, been brooding on the ‘ old game,’ 
or even thinking about it. He had done a hard 
day’s work, and was taking a sober walk (he was 
a teetotaler) before he went to bed, when, on 
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passing a house, it somehow struck him that it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to break 
in, and, the sudden temptation proving irresistible, 
within five minutes he was inside and ransacking 
the drawing-room. 

It was on that occasion Mr. Holmes remarked 
to him : 

‘ I can’t understand where the temptation comes 
in, or how a man of intelligence like yourself can 
engage in such a mean and cowardly business.’ 

But with the certainty of another lengthy spell 
of ‘ penal ’ overhanging him, the ingrain burglar 
could not bear to hear the cracksman’s profession 
spoken of so disparagingly. Suddenly kindling to 
enthusiasm, he replied: 

‘Ah, Mr. Holmes, you think that, but you 
don’t know. Cowardly! Why, what could be 
bolder ? See the obstacles a man has to overcome 
and the skill and cleverness he has to exercise, to 
accomplish what his mind is bent on! And he 
does accomplish it. In spite of the police, in 
spite of locks and bars, and the danger of people 
waking and going for him with a revolver, he gets 
in, and all he can lay hands on is his own. Maybe 
it is a fool’s game as compared with working 
honestly, but don’t say that it is cowardly.’ 
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So he was sent away for four years, and on his 
release he again applied to the man who had 
previously befriended him, and it was not to be 
wondered at if he met with a somewhat cool 
reception. But this time it really appeared as 
though he had sincerely and thoroughly resolved 
to shun the ways of wickedness in future. It had, 
he said, been his daily and nightly resolve to do 
so, and he begged and implored for just one more 
chance. 

As need not be said, he did not beg in vain. 
Once more he was provided with the tools of his 
trade, and some bookbinding was found for him 
to do. And now it seemed that he meant to keep 
his word manfully. In the one little room that 
was rented for him he worked early and late, and 
lived frugally, and saved money. Being expert 
and clever at his trade, it was not difficult to find 
him plenty to do, and, business continuing to 
prosper, he employed a man to assist him, and 
another after that. On the recommendation of 
Mr. Holmes, the Judge who last tried the ex- 
burglar became one of his best customers, and he 
was entrusted with the job of rebinding a number 
of books belonging to his lordship’s law library. 

So things went on for many months — for nearly 

10 
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a year — without the faintest indication of relapse 
or backsliding. 

The burglar-bookbinder had now three journey- 
men in his employ, and he and Mr. Holmes saw 
each other frequently and had pleasant chats 
together. But the end was approaching. 

Mr. Holmes resided in the Kingsland Road, 
and slept in a front room overlooking that 
thoroughfare. One night, after he had been abed 
but a short time, he heard a great outcry in the 
street and a blowing of police-whistles, and hurry- 
ing down to see what was the matter, as soon as 
he emerged from his house he saw a man walking, 
a prisoner, between two constables, and, lo and 
behold ! it was the bookbinder ! 

It was the old story, but more amazing. As 
he confessed to Mr. Holmes, his plunging again 
into crime was not the outcome of premeditation. 
He never was more prosperous than at the time. 
He had been taking home some work, and had 
received the money — four sovereigns — for it. 
This money he had in his pocket, and was soberly 
on his way home, when, passing a wholesale boot 
and shoe warehouse, he chanced to notice the 
exceptionally secure fastenings, and it was like a 
challenge to him. He went >t the job ‘ bare- 
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handed,’ and in a minute or two effected an 
entry. 

But his movements had been observed by some- 
one, who informed the police, and as he was 
emerging from the premises he was pursued and 
captured. And his old record being brought up 
against him, he was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. What he will do when his time expires 
remains to be seen. 

Next to murder, there is no crime in which that 
portion of the public that seek entertainment at 
the police court take such a lively interest as 
burglary ; and the same remark applies, though, 
perhaps, in lesser degree, to the court officials and 
the policemen in attendance, more especially, of 
course, should the culprit be a man of notorious 
character with a black record against him. 

When he is escorted into the dock, the motley 
mob that comprises the auditorium crane their 
necks to have a look at him, and should it happen 
that, simultaneously with his being brought up, 
the constables in charge of the case produce and 
range along the ledge of the witness-box the 
identical ‘jemmy’ with which the midnight 
marauder not only forced the safe, but savagely 
assaulted the police as well, together with the steel 

10 — 2 
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wedges and the centre-bit he U9ed on the occasion, 
and the bit of candle that showed him a light, and 
the box of silent matches with which he was pro- 
vided, the eager whispering at the rear of the 
court becomes so distinctly audible that the out- 
raged usher proclaims ‘ Silence !’ and that in such 
a threatening tone that the offenders instantly 
become mum as mice. 

As a rule, burglars are not a banded brother- 
hood. Occasionally the ‘ operator * works single- 
handed, but more often there are two in it, and 
sometimes three. It is different as regards foreign 
* professionals ’ engaged in the same line of business. 
There are a great number in England at the 
present time, they having seemingly discovered 
either that there is richer booty to be obtained 
here than in their own country, or that we are 
behind the times as regards locks and bars and 
door and window fastenings. These foreign 
burglars, in London, usually herd together — an 
arrangement to which the police authorities have 
no objection. 

It is not many months ago that a grand haul ot 
the villains in question was made at Shadwell, 
with the result that one morning there appeared 
at Thames Court the unprecedented spectacle of 
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nine foreign burglars all in a row, together with 
three receivers, who habitually bought from the 
robbers all that the desperate crew could lay 
hands on. And not the least curious part of the 
affair was that the whole batch was captured at 
one and the same time — six o’clock in the morn- 
ing — in a six-roomed house in a back -street. 
How the brilliant feat was accomplished did not 
transpire, but the house was entered while the 
whole number of robbers were unsuspectingly 
asleep in the different rooms (several of the poor 
fellows had been out ‘ on business ’ part of the 
night, and were therefore very tired), and, each 
apartment having been stealthily invaded, the 
slumberers were gently awakened and handcuffed 
almost before they were aware of it. A large 
amount of valuable property, chiefly products of 
burglaries committed within the previous three 
months in the neighbourhoods of Hendon and 
Hampstead, was recovered. 

Along with the burglars the police seized an 
interesting collection of tools of the craft, and the 
fact of their being mostly of foreign make showed 
that the gang had come to England intending 
business, and it was some satisfaction to gather 
from the critical remarks of old and experienced 
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policemen that the ‘ jemmies,’ etc., ‘ made in 
Germany ’ were inferior to the British -manu- 
factured articles affected by our own cracksmen. 

And here it may be asked, Who are the tool- 
makers who are responsible for the production of 
the various implements that play a part in the 
frequent ‘ burgles ’ that take place in London and 
its suburbs ? Where are the jemmies, the chisels, 
the augurs, the peculiarly-constructed * bits and 
stocks ’ obtainable ? Not at an ordinary tool- 
maker’s, and presumably, if a novice about to 
embark in the business gave an order to an honest 
mechanic to make him certain articles of a 
burglarious pattern he would decline, or pretend 
to comply, and meanwhile communicate with the 
police. 

The most useful of a ‘ cracksman’s set ’ is the 
jemmy. It is not much to look at ; it is merely 
a miniature crowbar — in fact, usually about fifteen 
inches long, two inches in circumference, with a 
* claw ’ at one end and a chisel-head at the other. 
Any blacksmith could shape it on his anvil ; but 
it would be of little practical use made in common 
iron. To be a jemmy worthy of being so called 
it should be of hardened steel of the finest quality, 
and able to bear all the strain a strong-wri sted 
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man could put on it A master of the craft 
naturally takes as much pride in his ‘kit’ as a 
joiner or cabinet-maker. I once saw a burglar 
at Marylebone Police Court who had been taken 
a few hours previously while busy at ‘ work * on 
the outer door of a family mansion at Hampstead, 
and at the time he was wearing a ‘tool-belt,’ 
strapped over his waistcoat and made of chamois- 
leather, with neat receptacles for seven different 
implements, all useful in housebreaking and of 
quite superior make and finish. 

One might reasonably assume that before a 
burglar decided that a job was worth setting 
about he would require to know more about a 
residence and its occupants than could possibly 
be ascertained by an exterior survey. It would 
seem, however, that as a rule the midnight invader 
‘ chances his luck.’ 

‘ Put-up ’ burglaries — that is to say, those that 
are arranged with the connivance of dishonest 
servants of the household — are rare. One reads 
in ‘ Oliver Twist ’ that, when the projected ' crack- 
ing of a crib ’ looked unpromising, Mr. Fagin was 
wroth, and declared that the preliminaries had 
not been properly attended to. To this Bill Sykes, 
the bold burglar, demurred. As agent in advance, 
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he had sent his comrade, who had been ‘ hanging 
about ’ the place for a fortnight, and yet couldn’t 
get one of the female domestics * into a line,’ 
despite the ingenious device of wearing false 
whiskers and a canary waistcoat the whole of 
the time. No doubt the * flash Toby Crackits ’ 
of the present day would find it advantageous, 
even without the false whiskers and canary waist- 
coat, to be shown over the house by the cook or 
housemaid who had fallen in love with them, but 
they appear to be able to do tolerably well without 
such adventitious assistance. 

One easy way of ascertaining all about the 
locks, bars, and bolts of residences that at present 
are uninhabited and awaiting an eligible tenant is 
for a respectably-dressed friend of the burglar to 
wait on the house-agent and ask particulars. In 
most cases he will be entrusted with the keys that 
he may look over the premises, and of course he 
can take impressions of them all and, should it 
afterwards appear desirable, have other keys made 
from the patterns. But the commonest of modern 
modes is to manipulate the fastenings of the 
dining-room window, which is seldom secured by 
anything more reliable than an ordinary ‘ latch,’ 
and this can be pushed back with the blade of an 
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old dinner-knife or even with a strong button- 
hook. 

The success of a burglary is liable to be balked, 
and that in a way least to be expected. Such an 
instance occurred at Plaistow about two years 
since. Who the operators were was never known, 
but that they were not experienced workmen was 
shown by the circumstance, either that they had 
no tools or that they lacked knowledge how to 
break open a safe after they had obtained access to 
it. That they had no intention to try even was 
evident from the fact that they took a hand- 
barrow to the premises to bring away the cumbrous 
article intact, and crack it at their leisure. 

And they succeeded as far as wrenching the safe 
from its substantial setting in the counting-house 
wall, and in bringing it out (it weighed five 
hundredweight) and placing it on the barrow. 
But ere they had wheeled it half a dozen yards 
one of the barrow-wheels came off, and they had 
to abandon the booty. Had they been aware 
of the fact that the safe contained more than seven 
hundred pounds in gold and notes, probably they 
would have made a more desperate effort to bring 
it away. 

In another case at Kensington a parrot was 
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instrumental in so spoiling a pretty burglary just 
at the point of its consummation. It was a * two- 
handed’ job, and the robbers, who had entered 
the drawing-room by the window, having ran- 
sacked the apartment and packed up the ‘ swag,’ 
proceeded to the dining-room to see what was 
there. They were again successful beyond their 
expectations, and before taking their departure 
treated themselves to a drop of brandy from a 
decanter that stood on a sideboard. A second 
glass followed the first, and while they were 
drinking it a voice quite close at hand exclaimed, 

‘ Let’s have another bottle !’ 

In his fright the burglar who had the decanter 
in his hand dropped it with a crash, whereon the 
parrot set up a shrill scream, in the midst of which 
were heard voices and the sounds of hasty foot- 
steps overhead. There was nothing for it but to 
beat a hasty retreat, but not before one of the 
rascals, who had spied the parrot, in his rage 
threw it down on to the floor and savagely jumped 
on it, crushing poor Poll among the wreckage of 
wirework. The two men then fled empty-handed, 
but were captured by the police while scaling a 
garden-wall, and, eventually brought to trial, they 
were each sentenced to three years’ penal servitude. 
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But however skilfully the burglar may lay his 
plans and, lacking neither coolness nor courage, 
set about carrying out the same, he may meet with 
disaster and disappointment, and provide for 
himself a trap from which there is no escape or 
release until he is discovered and captured. 

Take the instance of the two adventurous 
cracksmen who a year or so since arranged between 
themselves to ‘ burgle ’ a cheese - and - provision 
warehouse in the Whitechapel Road. Having 
reconnoitred the premises, it was decided that the 
easiest way to effect an entry would be to mount to 
the roof of a back warehouse and force a skylight, 
and, that achieved, lower themselves to the floor 
by means of a rope knotted at intervals, so that it 
would afford foothold in climbing up again when 
the counting-house had been ransacked and the 
booty secured. 

And the necessary preparations having been 
made, the two started on the job. It was then 
Friday night, and, whatever their luck, there 
would be plenty of time for them to make the 
best of it, for it was Bank Holiday time, and, as 
they had ascertained, the premises would be closed 
until Tuesday morning. 

With the rope in a coil they climbed to the 
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roof, and, having forced the skylight, attached one 
end of it to a strong screw-hook they took with 
them for the purpose, and which was screwed 
firmly into the window-frame, and then, one after 
the other, they descended by the rope. The 
depth was rather more than they had expected, 
but the length of rope served within a yard or so, 
and the first man landed safely, as did the second, 
or very nearly, when the screw-hook snapped and 
the rope came rattling down. 

It was pitch dark, but they had brought with 
them some matches and a bit of candle, and 
having lit the latter, they searched about the 
warehouse hoping to find a ladder long enough 
to make good the disaster. They found a pair 
of tall steps, but they did not reach more than 
half-way up to the skylight, and there was nothing 
for it but to wait for daylight. 

They did so, but were then no better off as 
regards their ability to reach the skylight. There 
were hundreds of cheeses of all shapes and sizes 
in the warehouse, and they tried piling up the 
larger ones beneath the aperture in the roof 
fifteen feet above them ; but, after several nasty 
falls in trying to climb them, they had to desist 
from the attempt. They could get into the 
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counting-house (and the forcing of a desk or two 
disclosed more gold and silver than they expected 
to find), but the door beyond that led to the 
street was heavily barred and padlocked on the 
outside, and there was no escape that way. 

They had eaten nothing since early the previous 
evening, and being by this time hungry, they took 
out their clasp-knives and commenced eating 
cheese. They ate their fill, and, their hunger 
appeased, they were thirsty. Possibly, in their 
eagerness for food, they had not made a judicious 
selection, and had partaken of the strongest cheese 
instead of the mildest. With parched throats and 
dry tongues they passed the miserable day, and 
come night they were hungry again as well as 
thirsty, and remembering that Dutch cheese was 
moister than any other, they ventured on half a 
pound or so of that sort, and then curled up at 
the foot of a hill of Cheddars and fell asleep. 

But at midnight they were awake again. The 
Dutch cheese was moist, but it was likewise salt, 
and a hotter thirst than ever possessed them. But 
there was no relief for them, and they lay till 
daylight and then made another search, and in a 
remote part of the warehouse came on a shelf 
where lard was stored. For an article of substance 
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nothing can be moister than lard, so they joyfully 
took down a bladder and, with their knives, dug 
away at it. It was luscious as ice-cream, and they 
kept on at it, feeling that it did them good. 

But their satisfaction was of short duration. 
Within an hour they began to feel unwell, and 
were seized with sickness as well as with internal 
agonies, and passed the greater part of that day 
(Sunday) prostrate and moaning, and when they 
recovered somewhat, being empty, they grew 
hungry once more. 

What were they to do ? They were famishing 
for food in the midst of tons of — horror of horrors 
— cheese ! 

True, there was the lard ! 

But they shuddered at the mere thought of it. 
There was but one alternative, and they came to 
agreement on it without a word spoken. They 
hurried to the barred door that opened on to the 
street and banged away at it till a passing police- 
man heard the noise, and spoke to them through 
the door, asking what was the matter. They 
told him through the keyhole. 

Brought before the magistrate and charged with 
the buiglary, they penitently suggested that the 
suffering they had endured might be taken as 
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atoning for the crime they had committed ; but 
against that plausible plea was the damaging fact 
that both had been several times convicted of 
similar offences, and that one of them had his 
* ticket of leave,’ granted him but a fortnight 
previously, in his pocket when he was taken. 
Committed for trial, they were sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE BEGGAR BROTHERHOOD 

Better beg than steal — The after-dark lurk — Bamboozling a 
philanthropist — The pilgrim of Poplar — How he was 
lodged, clothed and fed, and finally walked off with his 
benefactor’s overcoat and umbrella — The theatre-door 
cab-cadger — The highwayman beggar — ‘ A man can’t 
see his wife and child starve, and, wot’s more, I ain’t 
going to’ — The persuasive ways of Patrick Connell — 
The bully beggar and the baker — The ‘shiverer’ ; what 
he endures and what he earns — The genteel cadger — 
The nice old lady who comes with a rat-tat at the door 
— The reduced gentleman dodge. 

All the organizations that ever have been, or are 
likely to be, introduced with the object of putting 
a stop to indiscriminate almsgiving will never 
prove completely successful; it is neither to be 
hoped nor desired that they should. There will 
always be a large number of kind-hearted folk 
who, having a trifle to spare, have no regard for 
methodical giving, but bestow what they can 
afford just whenever the cry of distress awakens 
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their compassion, and that without pausing to 
make inquiry or to have the tale of woe they have 
listened to undeniably verified. 

Strictly speaking, it is neither a sin nor a crime 
to beg when the pinch of poverty has become so 
acute as to be no longer endurable. The man or 
woman who by stress of misfortune is reduced to 
homelessness and hunger had far better beg than 
steal, though either extreme might be avoided by 
the destitute person applying for parochial relief. 
Unfortunately, however, it is found that among 
more than a few of the deserving poor prejudice 
against the workhouse is stronger even than the 
fear of death itself, and such unreasonable folk, if 
they would live at all, must either beg or resort 
to robbery. 

It may even be said that public morality to an 
extent benefits by indiscriminate charity, inasmuch 
as encouragement given to beggars lessens the 
temptation for that class of individuals to adopt 
the criminal alternative. 

Of all cases that appear in the police reports 
none are so likely to excite compassion as those 
that relate to the taking into custody and bringing 
before a magistrate some man or woman detected 
in the act of begging in the street at dead of 
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night, their excuse being that they were outcast 
and utterly destitute. It would naturally appear 
to the tender-hearted and inexperienced that such 
a plea should be received as a sufficient answer 
from a person charged with the offence in question, 
and that the delinquent should not only be imme- 
diately released on the circumstances of the case 
being made known to the inspector on duty at 
the police-station, but that the wretched individual 
should be supplied there and then with a warm 
and comforting meal, as well as with money 
enough to provide him with a lodging. That 
there are those who adopt begging as a means of 
obtaining a lazy livelihood they are quite aware, 
but that, they think, is only in the daytime, when 
the world is awake and everybody is pursuing 
some business or other. 

Those unacquainted with the artful ways of 
the begging fraternity believe that no professional 
would be so foolish as to go out begging when the 
curtains of night are drawn and highways and 
by-ways are deserted, or nearly so, and when those 
to whom appeal might be made are few and far 
between. Hence they consider that it is only folk 
who are desperately driven and almost despairing 
who implore that a trifle may be bestowed on 
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them lest they be compelled to pass the bleak 
hours of night, not in a warm bed, but huddled, 
shivering, in some nook or corner, where the 
bull’s-eye lamp of the vigilant policeman may not 
discover them. The warm-hearted philanthropist 
who, under such circumstances, generously re- 
sponds to the appeal made to him, and discovers 
afterwards that he has been bamboozled, may 
almost be excused if in future he suspects the most 
pitiful tale that can be ‘ pitched ’ him and gives 
sparingly, if at all. 

Such an experience was that of a gentleman, 
whose name need not be mentioned, who felt so 
provoked at the impudent imposition to which 
he was a victim that, meeting the impostor soon 
afterwards, he gave him into custody ; and I am 
happy to say that, although the merciful man’s 
heart softened when next day he appeared against 
Peter Doolan, the rascal who served him so badly, 
and he begged his Worship to deal with him 
leniently, the worthy magistrate recognised him as 
a rascal with a record, and punished him accord- 
ingly. 

As the gentleman told his story, he resided 
at Clapton, and was proceeding through Rectory 
Road towards home shortly after midnight (it was 

11 — 2 
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in the month of February, and snow lay thick on 
the ground), when, as he was passing the dark door- 
way of a private house, a quavering voice called to 
him for assistance. The charitable gentleman 
went back and found an aged man, thinly clad and 
shivering, who begged to be helped up from the 
stone step he was sitting on. The good deed 
done, the white-haired old fellow returned many 
thanks. 

‘ It was foolish of me in my weak state to sit 
down,’ he said ; * but having walked all the way 
from Poplar I was very tired, and was tempted to 
take a few minutes’ rest, having several miles yet 
to go.’ 

* And where are you going ?’ 

‘ I am going to Southgate, kind sir ; I have a 
granddaughter living there. She is poor enough 
herself, God knows, but she wrote to me that she 
would shelter me for a little time, at any rate.’ 

‘ But why do you need her assistance ? Why 
did you come away from Poplar?’ 

‘ Because, kind sir, I no longer had a home 
there. I had to sell my little home. My poor 
old wife died, sir, and with her last breath she 
implored me, if I could anyhow help it, not to let 
the parish bury her, and I promised it, sir. But 
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what was I to do ? The only way was to sell the 
bits of furniture, and that I did ; and there being 
a fortnight’s rent owing at the time, the landlord 
came and took possession and turned me into the 
street penniless as I was. Never mind, I shall 
soon get to Southgate. Is it far from here, can 
you tell me, sir?’ 

On being informed that it was fully four miles, 
the sorely afflicted old fellow was in despair, and 
began to cry. He could never accomplish the 
distance, he said, and should have to wait till 
morning — that was to say, if he was not frozen to 
death in the night. And with that he sat himself 
down on the stone step again. 

* Of course,’ said the prosecutor, addressing the 
magistrate, ‘ I could not leave him so, and invited 
him to come home to my house, where he could 
stay the night, and I would see what could be 
done for him in the morning. He thankfully 
accepted the offer, and he had part of the hot 
supper my housekeeper had prepared for me, and 
a bed was made up for him in a spare room ; but 
before he retired I fetched him a suit of my own 
clothes that was in decent condition, and gave him 
a pair of my boots as well, to put on in the morn- 
ing instead of his own rags; and as he was 
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anxious to make an early start for Southgate, I 
likewise gave him half a crown in case he felt dis- 
posed to get away before I was up. And when I 
came down next morning, your Worship, he was 
already gone, and besides the clothes I had supplied 
him with he had taken from the hall a nearly new 
overcoat and a silk umbrella. Of course, I never 
expected to see the fellow or my property again, 
but happening to be in Wentworth Street, White- 
chapel, three days afterwards — I have manu- 
facturing premises at the East End — I saw a 
crowd outside a public-house, and a policeman 
who was endeavouring to take into custody a 
wretched-looking, drunken object, who was the 
more conspicuous for his carrying a silk umbrella 
under his arm. This is the article, your Worship/ 
continued prosecutor, holding up a nice-looking 
silk umbrella, * and, as you will perceive, it has a 
peculiarly carved ivory handle. As soon as that 
caught my eye I knew that it was mine, and 
pushed my way through the crowd and told the 
policeman so. Then I discovered that the ragged, 
drunken man was the midnight beggar I had 
assisted and who had treated me so ungratefully, 
and gave him into custody.’ 

A pawnbroker gave evidence that the previous 
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afternoon prisoner came into his shop and offered 
the umbrella in question in pawn for eighteen- 
pence. Seeing that it was nearly new, and that it 
must have cost at least two guineas, witness asked 
him how he came by it, and he replied that he had 
been out cadging Clapton way, and that a ‘ soft- 
hearted old mug ’ he cadged from gave it him 
because he had no ha’pence with him. 

* As that seemed rather unlikely,’ said witness, 
‘ I followed him out of the shop and informed a 
policeman.’ 

When searched at the station, two pawn-tickets 
were found on Doolan, one relating to a pair of 
boots on which two shillings had been advanced, 
and the other to an overcoat pledged for twelve 
shillings. 

Asked what he had to say for himself, Doolan 
replied impudently he was surprised that a person 
looking so much like a gentleman as prosecutor 
did should act so meanly. He was ready to take 
a solemn oath that prosecutor gave him the over- 
coat and the umbrella as well when he gave him 
the other things. He might have been sorry for 
it afterwards, but that was no reason why, seeing 
him (prisoner) three days after, he should give him 
in custody for stealing it. 
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Prosecutor appealed to the magistrate to treat 
the prisoner leniently. He now felt that he 
himself was to some extent to blame for giving 
a strange man, of whose character he knew 
nothing, such an easy opportunity to commit 
robbery. 

His Worship remarked that there was some- 
thing besides that to be taken into account, and 
that was the many previous convictions against 
prisoner. He had treated prosecutor with gross 
ingratitude, and the impudent defence he had 
made showed how little he regretted it. He 
would now be sent to prison for six months with 
hard labour. 

There is a class of beggars from whom it is diffi- 
cult for a compassionate man to withhold his pity. 
At the West End police-courts scarcely a morning 
passes but there are brought up to answer for the 
previous night’s offences two or three poor, 
wretched-looking lads, the charge against them 
being that they were seen soliciting pence from 
cab-riders on the excuse that they had earned the 
same by the voluntary service of opening the door 
of the vehicle for the ladies and gentlemen passing 
thereto from the theatre or other place of enter- 
tainment. 
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That such tattered and muddy mendicants are 
an eyesore and occasionally an annoyance must be 
admitted, but that they are guilty of a mis- 
demeanour so grave as to deserve a long term of 
imprisonment may be questioned. The police 
would, no doubt, be neglecting their duty if they 
allowed these ragamuffin exploiters to defy control, 
but it serves as painful proof of how desperately 
hard-up some of them are, when, as not unfre- 
quently transpires, the theatre cab-cadger, taken 
red-handed in the Strand, has trudged it, tattered 
and well-nigh shoeless, all the way from Walworth 
or Battersea, and with the same distance to traverse 
after midnight when the theatre-doors are closed 
and it is all over, richer, maybe, by not more 
than six-pennorth of ha’pence than when he set 
out from home. 

With but few exceptions, there is an unmis- 
takable inclination on the part of London magis- 
trates to treat the generality of delinquents 
brought before them with more leniency than 
formerly ; but in one particular they appear to be 
almost unanimous, and that is that street beggars 
should be severely dealt with, and a month’s im- 
prisonment is the penalty commonly imposed. 

That such a sentence is not regarded as one 
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to be inflicted on all cases of trivial importance 
is shown by the fact that the brute addicted to 
exercising his fists on his unfortunate wife’s face 
and body sometimes gets no more, and it could 
scarcely be maintained that begging is a crime 
to be placed on a par with savage assault and 
battery. 

It should be very distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that there are all sorts and conditions of 
after-dark beggars, and that some of them are of 
the ruffian breed pure and simple. Take the 
able-bodied rascal who lurks after the lamps are lit 
in suburban districts for preference, and waylays 
unprotected females, young or old, the latter for 
choice. 

Under pretence of soliciting alms, he really 
demands money, and that with so much of menace 
that, for fear of savage assault, his victims dare not 
refuse. The ruffian in question sometimes works 
single-handed, but more often he has a female 
companion as bad as himself, who carries, half 
concealed by her tattered shawl, what purports to 
be a young infant, but which, if examined, would 
probably prove to be merely a bundle of rags 
enveloped in a hood and bedgown. The tone 
adopted is not usually that of the whining mendi- 
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cant, but that of the desperate fellow, homeless 
and hungry, outcast at night with his suffering 
wife and her innocent babe. 

‘Don’t mistake us for common beggars, lady. 
This is the first time in my life I ever sunk myself 
so low, but a man can’t see his wife and babe 
starve in the cold streets, and, what’s more, I 
don’t mean to. Nobody with a ’art in her buzum, 
and though it was only sixpence in her pocket, 
would wish us to do so, knowing that a desperate 
man oO situated ain’t likely to stick at nothing 
when a deaf ear is turned to him.’ 

And this thinly-veiled threat proving ineffective, 
more probably because the person importuned is 
afraid to exhibit her purse than that she is dis- 
inclined to respond to the appeal, foul abuse 
follows, to which the starving wife liberally con- 
tributes, until, in terror of personal violence, the 
victim complies with the highway-robbers’ demand, 
and is thankful to escape so cheaply. 

In order to avoid the charge of street begging, 
should it be preferred against them, the members 
of this dangerous fraternity are usually provided 
with a few items of pedlary of a sort the least 
likely to be purchased by a lady or gentleman 
hurrying home at night time. Sometimes it is a 
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bunch or two of stale groundsel, a few cakes of 
paste-blacking, or a tangle of shoe-laces, sometimes 
a handful of withered flowers. 

The last-mentioned was the stock in trade of a 
ruffian beggar named Patrick Connell, who was 
brought up at North London court charged with 
violently assaulting a gentleman residing in Tol- 
lington Park. 

As he was proceeding home, the time being 
between ten and eleven o’clock at night, he was 
accosted by Connell, who exhibited a bunch of 
decayed hyacinths and demanded a penny. This 
was refused, but the sturdy beggar was not so 
easily got rid of. He still followed at prose- 
cutor’s heels, reiterating his demand, till he was 
told rather sharply not to continue the annoyance. 

This exasperated Mr. Connell to violent 
measures. Using vile language, he seized prose- 
cutor by the throat, at the same time swearing 
that he would choke him. 

A policeman was called, and he was given into 
custody, but a night in the cells did not subdue 
prisoner’s savage spirit. Asked what he had to 
say, he replied insolently, * I was trying to sell 
my flowers and he insulted me. I told him I 
would wring his nose, and so I would.’ 
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Mr. Paul Taylor sentenced him to fourteen 
days’ hard labour, which certainly was not more 
than he deserved. 

The bully beggar is another type of the London 
mendicant class that deserves to be severely dealt 
with. Of this sort was another Irishman, James 
O’Brien, with whom Mr. Mead had to deal with 
at Thames Court. 

It remains to be seen whether a month’s im- 
prisonment is sufficient to cure Mr. O’Brien of 
the mistaken notion that his deeply-rooted ani- 
mosity against this country on account of wrongs 
inflicted on Ireland a century since entitles him to 
invade England single-handed, seemingly with no 
other purpose than to defy the law and at the 
same time levy promiscuous tribute. 

Tattered and tanned, and approaching six feet 
in height, having presumably but just arrived at 
a London port, O’Brien, with his means exhausted 
in paying his passage, walked from the docks as 
far as Commercial Road, and there boldly entered 
a baker’s shop. There were two other customers 
at the time there, and, possibly not over-much 
liking the appearance of the third, the baker asked 
him what he wanted. Mr. O’Brien replied that 
he was not pressed for time, and would await his 
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turn. Again the shopkeeper inquired what he 
wanted, and then the Irishman spoke. 

‘ What do you mane, sor ? You see that I’m 
an Irishman, and you dare to ask me what I want ! 
It’s jist everything I want, and for the prisent, 
anyway, I’ll thank ye for jist a thrifle of money.’ 

To this the baker not unreasonably replied that 
he did not keep a shop to give away money, 
adding that he had to work hard for it. 

* Thin give me a loaf,’ said Mr. O’Brien. 

‘We don’t give loaves away, and the sooner 
you are out of my shop the better.’ 

‘And what will happen if I don’t get out?’ 
asked the Irishman, cocking his battered tall 
hat. 

‘ I replied,’ said the German baker, continuing 
his evidence, ‘ that I should have to put him out, 
and I put my hand on him for the purpose. And 
no sooner had I done so than he showed fight ; 
but I managed to shove him into the street. I 
lost sight of him for a minute or so, and then I 
saw him outside the shop in an aiming attitude, 
and with a large piece of granite-stone in his hand. 
Before I could get out of the way he threw it, and 
it passed through the plate-glass window and 
brushed past my head.’ 
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‘ Have you any question to ask prosecutor?’ 
Mr. Mead inquired of the prisoner. 

‘ Shure I’ve siveral, yer Washup. Why haven’t 
you told his Washup about the provocation ?’ 

‘ There was no provocation.’ 

‘ What ! Do you mane to say it was me who 
had the shtick ?’ 

‘ I don’t know anything about a stick.’ 

‘Well, thin, the pole thing shtandin’ in the 
corner before you snatched it up.’ 

‘Certainly I took up the pole, as you call it, 
when you was getting the best of me struggling in 
the shop.’ 

‘ There, now, your Washup, now you’ve got 
the truth ! That was the mane advantage he tuk 
ov me havin’ no shtick to defind meself with.’ 

Mr. Mead : * And the revenge you took was to 
search for a stone big and heavy enough which 
you threw through a large and expensive sheet of 
glass. You will go to prison for a month.’ 

Mr. O’Brien bitterly : ‘And yit we're tould 
that we are not a down-throdden people. I’m 
thinkin’ it isn’t the only month I shall have to 
do if I stay long in this illigant counthry.’ 

As with the London thief, so with the ordinary 
street beggar. To the uninitiated it is inexplic- 
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able how those who work at either regularly and 
diligently find the game, as the saying is, worth 
the candle. 

As for the predatory prowler who, even as a 
thief, is so unskilful that it is sheer luck when he 
is successful in committing a larcency, he is 
almost invariably a poor wretch with broken boots 
and a coat out at elbows, and, as regards food, is 
never so well provided as when he is in prison. 
Why, under such conditions, does he not at length 
see the folly, if not the iniquity, of his ways, 
and take to honest employment, however 
humble ? 

It cannot be that the reason is he is a lazy man. 
The unskilful pickpocket or petty pilferer has as a 
rule less leisure than the dock labourer. The 
chief difficulty he has to contend against is that he 
is a marked man, and well known to every 
uniformed constable and detective in the locality 
where he operates, and whenever he takes his 
walks abroad he is regarded with suspicion and 
watched. 

One might suppose that he would see his ad- 
vantage in constantly shifting the scene of action, 
and as soon as one district grew too * warm ’ for 
him retreat to another. But this he seldom or 
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never does. He may, after having been in 
t trouble/ shift his lodging from one street to the 
next, but that usually is the extent of his migra- 
tion, and the consequence is that a person whom 
he has robbed has only to give the police though 
never so slight a clue to his identity, and for a 
certainty he will be in custody before the day is out. 
The life he leads is a miserable one from every 
aspect, and yet he clings to it, taking his repeated 
terms of imprisonment as matters of course, and, 
being released on a Saturday, returns to ‘ work * 
again on Monday morning, being aware that the 
question of dinner or no dinner depends on thief's 
luck. 

The livelihood of the habitual beggar may not 
be as precarious, but it is a business that yields a 
profit just as meagre. The accomplished cadger 
— the skilled artiste of enterprise and ability — 
may be able to live in comfortable lodgings, dine 
at a restaurant, and smoke sixpenny cigars ; but 
the commonplace brethren of the order have to 
be content with humbler fare, and sleep at nights 
in a bed that costs fourpence at a common lodging- 
house. They may do a bit better at special times 
— when hard frost prevails, or the roadways are 
inches deep in snow-slush. On such occasions 
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the beggar who * knows his book ’ will appear at 
his wretchedest ; but, though his rags and his 
blue toes treading the icy mud may gun him an 
extra half-crown in the course of the day, at what 
cost to his personal comfort, to say nothing about 
his health ! 

But the beggar and cadger tribes do not all 
adopt a livery of rags and tatters. There are 
genteelly dressed mendicants, women as well as 
men, the latter sometimes in black broadcloth 
and snowy-fronted linen, and wearing gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

Recently a charge was preferred at Marlborough 
Street by the Mendicity Society in which it was 
proved that a man and his wife, both working the 
same * dodge * in different parts of the same 
district, earned between them as much as thirty 
shillings a day. 

They were aged people, well dressed, and of 
benevolent aspect. It was not in their own behalf 
they were soliciting. Oh dear no! After a 
genteel ‘rat-tat’ at the door, the lady or gen- 
tleman introduced themselves as being deeply 
interested in providing the poorest of poor children 
in the most destitute neighbourhoods with food, 
and if they were barefoot with boots to wear. 
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The old lady was described by the mendicity 
officer as by being far the most accomplished 
impostor of the two. With the aid of the local 
directory it is of course possible to know who 
resides at every house in the road or square that 
is being * worked ’ at the time. The servant who 
answers the door, being thus imposed on, informs 
her mistress that a lady wishes to speak with her. 

‘My dear Mrs. Blank, you will, I feel sure, 
excuse the liberty I am taking, or if you will not, 
and pack me off as a beggar, I must put up with 
it ; for, really and truly, I have come begging. 
You have heard, no doubt, of the interest I take 
in the poor little children — the wee starvelings that 
suffer so much in their miserable homes at this, 
and, indeed, at all times of the year. I have 
had so many sorrowful cases put before me, and 
which want of means has compelled me to turn 
a deaf ear to, that at last 1 took courage, and 
resolved to go alms-seeking myself in their behalf, 
and if it is no more than a mere sixpence you can 
spare, I shall be thankful to receive it’ 

And the ‘ mere sixpence ’ contributed (it is 
seldom refused) is duly entered on the spot in 
a book the nice old lady carries, and as there 
is likewise printed on it her proper name and 
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address, there are difficulties in the way of an 
off-hand prosecution. How many years since 
it is that the aged pair of impostors were first 
convicted may be judged from the fact that a 
year ago I was present in court when the old 
lady was sent to gaol for her fifteenth offence, her 
venerable partner being at the time a prisoner at 
Pentonville. 

It is by no means improbable that many persons 
reading these pages (the individual in question 
practises in most of the suburbs of London) will 
be surprised to learn that that highly-respectable 
and well-spoken poor gentleman, to whose brief 
but pathetic story they listened, and on whom 
they, almost with an apology, bestowed a shilling, 
is an experienced street beggar who, up to the 
present time, has been ten times summarily con- 
victed, and once sent to the sessions, where he was 
sentenced to twelve months’ hard labour as an 
incorrigible rogue and vagabond. 

Judging from his polite address and his genteel 
appearance, it seems impossible that this can be 
true ; but when I saw him at Marlborough Street 
he had not one word to say in denial of the 
impeachment, nor would it have much availed 
him if he had, since an old acquaintance, Mr. 
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Fryer, the mendicity officer, was present, and 
would, if required, presently be put in the 
witness-box to speak as to his antecedents. 

The prosecutor in the case was an inspector of 
police who happened to be out walking the 
previous (Sunday) evening when the gentleman- 
beggar addressed him. He was attired as usual 
in black, with a mourning-band round his hat, 
and he wore black kid gloves, and carried a neat 
umbrella. It was dusk of evening, and he did 
not recognise the inspector, who was in private 
clothes, and, respectfully raising his hat, thus 
addressed the prosecutor : 

‘Sir, if you will kindly permit me to speak 
with you for a few moments you will be confer- 
ring a great favour on me. To come to the point 
at once, notwithstanding my respectable ap- 
pearance, I am utterly destitute, I am homeless, 
I am hungry. You will, as a gentleman, spare 
me the pain of explaining to you how I have 
sunk to my present wretched condition. Pity 
and help me, though it be only with the merest 
trifle — enough to buy me one poor meal and pay 
for the humblest bed — and, though I may never 
see you again, 1 shall ever hold you in kindly 
remembrance.’ 
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Mr. Inspector listened to the touching appeal 
with respectful attention, and politely made 
answer : 

‘ Sir, I am happy to inform you that it is in my 
power to provide you with a bed and breakfast, 
and you shall have both. It would be unkind 
of me to refuse an old acquaintance. You are 
Mr. John Culmer, the gentleman-beggar, if I am 
not mistaken. Will you walk quietly with me to 
the station, or shall I call a constable?’ 

Such was the inspector’s evidence in the witness- 
box, and he further added that, on searching 
prisoner at the station, the sum of nine shillings 
was found on him. His Worship was further 
informed that Culmer had apartments in a re- 
spectable house at Maida Vale, and paid a guinea 
a week for board and lodging. 

Mr. Denman sent him to prison for three 
months, at the same time remarking that if he 
came before him again he would be sent for 
trial. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE ‘ DRINK * DISEASE 

The Inebriates Act a failure — The modern Triumph of 
Bacchus — The Bill's flagrant defects — No provision for 
male drunkards — The 1 ticket-of-leave* arrangement a 
mistake — A case in point — ‘ I mean to go to hell my 
own way' — No remedy for the direst of domestic 
calamities — Mr. Rose's recommendation — Mr. Plow- 
den’s amendment — Chastizing a wife with the bellows — 
Astonishing a cowardly coachsmith — The wife who 
wouldn't 1 hop out of bed ' at her husband's bidding — 
Too lazy to get drunk — The man who sold the teeth 
out of his head for a ‘ last good drunk.' 

Drunken women are, unhappily, anything butja 
rarity in the dock at the police-court. Husbands, 
brothers, and fathers are of course seen there as 
well ; but, as every magistrate having experience 
of the lower districts of the Metropolis is in a 
position to attest, the women outnumber the men 
at the rate of nearly two to one, while as regards 
callousness and an utter absence of shame there 
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is no comparison between the sexes at their 
worst. 

Confirmed sot though a man may be, after 
a night in a comfortless cell, when brought before 
the magistrate next morning, he will hang his head, 
and say at least that he is very sorry ; but when 
a woman has become so far degraded, she is bold 
and defiant, and no sentence that can be passed 
on her is so severe but she will lightly declare 
her ability to do that little lot ‘ on her head.’ 

At the latter end of the year 1 900 a measure was 
successfully carried in Parliament, the object of 
which was to check the deplorable and increasing 
evil of habitual drunkenness, especially among 
the lower labouring classes. By virtue of the Act 
in question, Metropolitan magistrates were em- 
powered to sentence to detention for one, two, or 
three years, any person charged with drunkenness, 
and against whom there were three recorded con- 
victions during the previous year. 

In the face of the fact that about three-fourths 
of the daily charges with which magistrates have 
to deal come under the heading of ‘drunk and 
disorderly,’ it will be easily understood that the 
said Act was hailed as a boon and a blessing, 
especially by those magistrates whose duty it 
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is to preside at such courts as Worship Street, 
Clerkenwell, Thames, and Southwark, where not 
uncommonly on Monday morning as many as 
fifty or sixty cases of drunkenness have to be 
dealt with. Here at last was an opportunity 
for getting rid of dozens of those utterly incor- 
rigible and constant customers whose convictions 
per annum numbered not three, but thirty, and 
who, being old residents in the district, could 
boast of having been ‘ before the beak ’ a hundred 
and fifty times within the space of five or six years. 
Now, however, the end of such a disgraceful state 
of affairs seemed within measurable distance. 

Necessary arrangements had, of course, to be 
made ; but there was no need for uneasiness on 
that score, since the Act was passed in July and 
did not come into operation until the following 
January. This was convenient in more ways than 
one. Not only would it enable the authorities 
to provide suitable asylums for the inebriates 
sentenced to detention, it afforded magistrates 
opportunity to give, to those to whom the Act 
was most likely to apply, fair and sufficient warn- 
ing of what would most certainly happen to them 
come the commencement of the new year if they 
did not mend their ways. So sure as a habitual 
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inebriate came before him, his Worship addressed 
him or her in some such terms as these : 

* Now, please bear in mind what I am going to 
tell you. If you are again brought here on this 
same charge, on or after the first of January next, 
it will then be' in my power to order you into con- 
finement for one, two, or three years, and you may 
rely on it that in cases such as yours I shall apply 
the law to its full extent.’ 

And the old offenders were visibly affected, 
knowing that their fate was a foregone conclusion, 
and left the dock with an expression on their faces 
it was hard to interpret or say whether it indi- 
cated that, since it could not be helped, it must be 
submitted to, or that they intended to make the 
most of their remaining short length of tether, 
and would get doubly drunk between that time 
and the end of the year. 

But, and more shame for the Legislature, the 
‘ habitual ’ had the laugh of the worthy magistrate 
after all. The eventful first of January came, and 
presently one of the doomed ones faced the bench 
with a haggard visage, and buoyed up only by 
the hope that the sentence might be only one 
year and not three. But better even than that 
was in store for her. 
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‘ I very much regret to have to inform you, 
Mary Tipple, that, in consequence of the Govern- 
ment having at present provided no place where 
you can be received according to the terms of the 
new Act, I have no alternative but to sentence 
you as usual. You will go to prison for one 
calendar month.’ 

This was two and a half years ago, and the said 
provision has not yet been made. True, a feeble 
and half-hearted movement has been made towards 
accomplishing the desired object. Three or four 
authorized asylums for habitual inebriates are now 
in existence, but the largest has accommodation 
for no more than forty or fifty patients, and, once 
filled, a year or so must elapse before any more 
can be received. It is not long since that a 
wretched-looking woman named Alice Rich was 
before Mr. Curtis Bennett at Marylebone Court 
in consequence of having been found drunk and 
disorderly at Notting Hill. 

The assistant-gaoler informed his Worship that 
Rich, whose age was only thirty-five, had about a 
hundred convictions for drunkenness recorded 
against her. Within the past nine months she 
had undergone three terms of imprisonment, two 
of them being for three months and one for two. 
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In the previous November she was sent to the 
sessions, but there was no inebriates' home ready 
to receive her, and she was therefore merely 
bound over, and no sooner was she released than 
she was arrested again for the same offence. Mr. 
Bennett remarked that it was still the same old 
story — the homes were all full up. There might, 
perhaps, be an * opening ’ in a month’s time, and 
as it was next to certain she would again come 
before him, that was the term he should sentence 
her to. 

And the urgently required accommodation 
would be still more scarce had the provisions of 
the Act been as comprehensive as common-sense 
dictated they should be. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, it was only female inebriates that were dealt 
with. That women drunkards outnumber the 
males who are similarly addicted is undeniable ; all 
the same, it would be absurd to deny that among 
the lower classes there are hundreds of men whose 
constant habit it is to brutalize themselves at the 
public-house, wasting their wages in the process 
and half starving their wives and children. And 
not only that : these are the men who turn on 
their complaining wives with the ferocity of 
savages and barbarously ill-treat them. They are 
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over and over again before the magistrates charged 
with committing the same offence, and it is rare 
that the sentence passed on them exceeds three 
months. If the law admitted of their being dealt 
with as habitual inebriates, and they were as such 
sentenced to twelve months’ * seclusion,’ it would 
probably teach them better manners. 

Another defect in the Inebriates Act may be 
pointed out. According to its present provisions, 
a patient whose behaviour in the asylum during 
a period, say, of six months is satisfactory may be 
let out on ‘ ticket of leave,’ which is cancelled 
should she meanwhile be charged with being 
drunk, and she is returned to the home. After 
a while, her good conduct justifying it, she may 
again be allowed at large on license, and for the 
second time, almost as a matter of course, she 
abuses the privilege and is again taken before the 
magistrate. Her inebriate’s sentence being three 
years, she may have still one more chance, and 
should she throw it away, that brings her to the 
end of her tether. She is then regarded as a 
person whose case is hopeless, and the doors of 
the home are closed against her, and the police- 
court magistrate must do the best he can. 

Such a case was before Mr. Dickinson at Thames 
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Court, and prisoner, a woman of violent temper, 
was insolent and defiant. 

‘ Apparently,’ remarked his Worship, ‘ you are 
a woman lost to all sense and decency, and are 
resolved to continue your disgraceful ways to the 
end of your life.* 

To which the wretched old creature answered, 
with a callous laugh : 

‘ You never spoke truer words in all your life. 
I mean to go to hell in my own way, and why 
don’t you all let me do it in quick time, and with- 
out balking me ?’ 

And, being sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment, she commenced singing, and went dancing 
out of the dock on her way to the cells. 

At times long-suffering husbands appear against 
such women, and the tale they have to tell is 
pitiable to hear. Home is with them another 
term for perpetual misery. Probably the woman 
is possessed of such a fierce craving for drink that 
she will pawn, beg, borrow, or steal to obtain it, and, 
as often happens, when drunk she is a fiend that will 
brook no control, and is ready with her fists, with 
a stick, with a knife even, if such a weapon is 
handy for catching up, to attack anyone who 
attempts to check or remonstrate with her. Men 
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rarely prosecute their drunken wives, even when 
they suffer physical violence at their hands. 

Can any condition in life be more intolerable 
than that of a hard-working poor fellow who has 
not only to endure all the wretchedness arising 
from his wife’s constant inebriation, but mauling 
and maltreatment as well ? It may surprise some 
people to learn that the question admits of an 
affirmative answer. 

A working man applied to Mr. Corser at 
Thames Court for advice as to how he should act 
as regards his wife, whose increasing bad behaviour 
made it impossible, for his children’s sake, to live 
with her any longer. 

‘ She is seldom or never sober, your Worship, 
and she grows worse and worse. She appears to 
be quite reckless. She seldom washes herself or 
takes off her clothes. She goes to bed of nights 
with her clothes on, and if it was not for me the 
children would do the same.’ 

* But cannot you by any means keep the drink 
from her ?’ 

* It is impossible, your Worship, while she has 
her liberty, and, of course, 1 cannot deprive her 
of that There is a cellar on the premises where 
I live ; it does not belong to me, but she learnt 
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that there was spirits in bottle there, and she 
broke down the door to get at it.’ 

‘But is the woman in her right senses?’ 

* She has been so bad at times that I have had 
the doctor to see her, and he is ready to certify 
that, though she may not be pronounced insane 
at present, drink is fast driving her to insanity. 
It is a dreadful thing for the children to be with 
her.’ 

4 Does she neglect the children to an extent that 
may be said to be hurtful to their health, or is she 
dangerously violent to them ?’ 

‘No, sir, I don’t think that could be proved 
against her.’ 

‘Then the law, I am afraid, gives you no 
remedy. There is nothing for it but for you to 
make the best of it under the circumstances. If 
it can be avoided I am always averse to advising 
husbands to leave their wives or wives their 
husbands, but, accepting your statement as a true 
one, a separation would be the best thing, 
perhaps. You would have to maintain her, of 
course.’ 

* I would very willingly do so, your Worship ; 
for the children’s sake I would make any sacrifice 
to do it. Can I make her leave me ?’ 
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‘No. It is you who must leave her. You 
must get her to sign a proper agreement as to the 
sum she is willing to accept.’ 

‘ But, your Worship, I could never get her to 
sign anything ; and as for my leaving her, that 
can’t be done. I am in a situation of trust, on 
premises on which it is necessary I should reside. 
We have rooms allowed us, and I could not 
possibly leave them and retain my situation.’ 

The magistrate intimated that he would con- 
sider the matter, but he did not think that any- 
thing could be done to assist applicant. 

Under such conditions, it must be a terrible 
temptation for a desperately goaded husband to 
take the law into his own hands, as it is termed, 
and give the woman a thrashing. But the woman 
who is so wicked as to sacrifice the happiness of 
husband, home, and children that she may gratify 
her insatiable thirst for strong potations is not un- 
likely to be vindictively disposed towards anybody 
who endeavours to check the evil propensity. She 
is well aware that the law’s protection is all for her, 
and not for the man, and at times of quarrel she 
will not be backward in reminding him of the fact. 
No matter the amount of provocation, she may 
defy him. She may be the scourge of the poor 

13 
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fellow’s life, she may waste his hard earnings in a 
public-house, refuse to cook his meals, sell the 
very shoes off the feet of the little children, strip 
his bed of the sheets and blankets and pawn them 
to buy gin, come home drunk, and be found in 
that disgraceful state sprawling on the floor when 
he returns home tired with his day’s work ; still, 
under certain conditions, as shown in the case 
just quoted, he must put up with it all, and the 
law is powerless to assist him. 

‘ I’ll get drunk when I choose,’ yells the inebriate 
vixen, ‘ and get the money to do it somehow, and 
without asking you. And you dare lay a hand on 
me, and I’ll show you what I’ll do.’ 

The husband may be driven to desperation by 
the woman’s reckless dissipation, and, denied any 
other satisfaction, it is easy to understand how the 
sudden and unpremeditated blow may wait on the 
taunting challenge. But the man inflicts it at his 
peril. The woman obtains the summons against 
her husband, and when it comes to hearing both 
sides, it may be dismissed. But the odds are heavy 
against the aggressor. Magistrates, and very 
properly, have compassionate regard for bruised 
and ill-used women, and all the man can urge is 
that he was exasperated. ‘ But that does not 
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excuse you,’ his Worship will tell him; ‘under 
no circumstances may you take the law into your 
own hands. You should learn to control your 
violent temper, and the punishment you have 
brought on yourself on the present occasion 
through not doing so is fourteen days’ hard 
labour.’ 

And being a wife of a bad sort, as he quits the 
dock she will meet his reproachful glance with a 
suppressed grin of malicious satisfaction, which, 
remembered from morning till night while the 
poor fellow is engaged in picking oakum, will by 
no means tend to improve their renewed partner- 
ship when he is again at liberty to get to honest 
work, and she again avails herself of her privilege 
of spending her share of his wages in gin. 

This up to the present time has been the hope- 
less and highly unsatisfactory state of affairs, but, 
all unexpectedly, a Metropolitan magistrate has 
revealed a way out of the great domestic difficulty. 

At the West London Court an unfortunate 
victim of a wife’s selfishness and cruelty appeared 
before Mr. Rose with the same dreary old story 
to relate. Being sober and industrious himself 
he was made wretched by the inveterate drunken- 
ness of the woman who had sworn to love and 
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honour him. All that he gave her out of his 
hard earnings for housekeeping purposes she 
squandered in drink, and his so-called home, 
instead of being a blessing, was made hateful to 
him. What was he to do ? Mr. Rose was ready 
with a suggestion, the adoption of which, it is to 
be hoped, will afford relief, not only to the appli- 
cant, but to all who are similarly afflicted. 

‘My advice is,’ remarked his Worship, ‘that 
you shut your wife out, and so drive her to take 
proceedings against you, when the magistrate will, 
no doubt, on being made aware of the circum- 
stances, make a small order against you for her 
maintenance.’ 

It must not, however, be regarded as a foregone 
conclusion that the plan in question has only to 
be tried to be in all cases successful. Indeed, 
within a fortnight of the West London magis- 
trate’s raising the hopes of despairing husbands, a 
case was before Mr. Plowden at Marylebone Court 
that distinctly pointed in the opposite direction. 

‘ I wish to know if your Worship will kindly 
direct a constable to come with me and compel 
my wife to let me into my own house.’ 

‘ Why make it a matter of compulsion ? If it 
is only your wife who objects to your entering 
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your own house, make your way in somehow, and 
then, as master of the position, peacefully argue 
the matter with her.’ 

‘ Argue the matter with her, sir !’ And the 
voice of the bald-headed man became tremulous, 
and his eyes filled with tears. * You have no idea 
of the sort of woman she is, your Worship.’ 

* She gets drunk, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Worse than that, your Worship.’ 

Mr. Plowden : * Worse than that ! Then you 
are right. I don’t know the sort of woman she 
is. What does the woman do that is worse than 
getting drunk ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, I wouldn’t so much mind her getting 
drunk, but she never gets sober. She goes to bed 
drunk every night, and the only improvement in 
the morning is that she is able to talk, and she 
abuses me to that extent that I am often glad to 
hurry off without any breakfast. But she pre- 
vented that only a week ago.’ 

* What did she do ? Lock you in ?’ 

' Worse than that, your Worship. She pawned 
my trousers.’ 

Mr. Plowden : ‘ But how on earth did she 
manage that with you inside them ?’ 

‘ But I wasn’t up, your Worship. She got up 
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first, and wanted me to give her twopence for 
two pennorth of rum. Of course I refused, and 
a few minutes after she went out of the room and 
didn’t come back, and then I found that my 
trousers were gone. She was off with them to 
the pawnshop, and I sent a boy living in the 
same house to look for her, and he found her in 
a public-house, and she gave him the pawn-ticket 
to bring back to me. And not only did I have 
to pay to get ’em out, I lost a quarter as well.’ 

Mr. Plowden : * And now you say she has 
turned you out of the house?’ 

‘Well, no, your Worship; it isn’t quite like 
that. It was me who turned her out, or, rather, I 
wouldn’t let her in, which is about the same thing. 
The night before last the potman at the Pied Bull 
brought her home drunk after the pub was closed, 
and I wouldn’t let her in. She sat on the steps 
all night, and looking through the keyhole next 
morning when I was going out to work, I saw her 
there, and, thinking it safest not to disturb her, I 
got over the back wall. And there she was still 
when I came home at night. “Get up,” I ses; 
“ I want to get in.” “ Get in the same way as 
you got out this morning,” she ses; “you won’t 
go in by the street-door if 1 can help it.” ’ 
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* And is she strong enough to prevent it ?’ 

‘ Well, your Worship, she is younger than me, 
and I shouldn’t care about a tussle with her.’ 

‘ Well, why not accept her suggestion, and get 
into the house by climbing over the wall ? Once 
inside, you would only want a screwdriver to take 
the lock off the street-door, and after that you 
can go in and out as you please.’ 

‘ Yes, your Worship, and so could she. What 
I want is to get in myself, and keep her out.’ 

Mr. Plowden ; * It is a difficult case evidently. 
Perhaps, after all, you had best endeavour to make 
a compromise. If your wife is still on the door- 
step, go and sit down beside her and talk per- 
suasively to her. You will probably have to yield 
her a point or two in her favour, but it is the best 
advice I can give you.’ 

There are magistrates who have a way at times 
of dealing with drunken delinquents that must 
occasionally deceive, not to say disgust, them. 
Mr. Denman is one of these. 

‘I can well understand,’ I once heard him 
remark to a notorious offender, ‘that in your 
sober moments you really regret the depth of 
degradation to which you have been brought’ 

The woman, taking the cue, raised her ragged 
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apron to her eyes, and sobbingly begged for one 
last chance. As true as there were angels in 
heaven, she would make the best of it. 

* Well, it is possible you mean it,’ observed the 
worthy magistrate. Still with her apron to her 
eyes, prisoner curtsied gratefully. * You shall have 
all the assistance I can render you. It is certain 
that the longer you are kept from the drink the 
better chance you will have in the future. You 
will therefore go to prison for three months with 
hard labour.’ 

Instantly the sobbing in the dock ceased, and 
the woman had commenced to abuse his Worship 
with vixenish fury when she was hurried away by 
the gaoler. 

The same morning the same magistrate, in a 
similar fashion, much amazed a brawny ruffian 
charged with cruelly assaulting his wife. 

The latter, a thin and careworn woman, re- 
luctantly gave evidence that her husband, a coach- 
smith by trade, could earn thirty-five shillings a 
week all the year round if he chose to do so, 
but he seldom started work before Wednesday, 
and never brought home more than enough to 
pay the rent out of his half-week’s earnings. She 
herself was a shirt-ironer, and when at work 
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earned three shillings a day, and received the 
money when she left at night ; and, aware that 
she had it, he was in the habit of waiting in the 
street for her, and would be satisfied with not 
less than half the three shillings, with which he 
got drunk. 

On the previous night, wanting all the three 
shillings to buy one of her children a pair of 
shoes, she managed to avoid him. He came 
home an hour afterwards, and finding that she 
had bought the shoes, he threw them on the fire, 
and then, taking the bellows, he beat her about 
the head and body, breaking one or her ribs and 
blackening both her eyes. 

He had been charged on two previous occasions 
for similar cowardly offences, and now the poor 
woman begged for a separation order. 

‘What do you say to that?’ the magistrate 
blandly inquired of the brutal coachsmith. 

‘ Oh, I’m quite agreeable,’ replied that individual 
cheerfully. ‘ Let it be squared that way. If it 
will suit her it will suit me.’ 

‘ And how much a week do you think you 
could conveniently afford to allow her ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about conweniently,’ 
returned the coachsmith, feeling the lobe of his 
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ear reflectively ; * I wouldn’t mind making it five 
shillings a week.’ 

And seemingly having no doubt that the hand- 
some offer would be accepted as satisfactory, he 
took up his cap, and nodded to the gaoler to 
permit him to pass out of the dock. But, with a 
serene expression of countenance, his Worship 
raised his hand as a sign that for the present the 
prisoner should stay where he was. 

‘Yes, under the circumstances, I certainly feel 
justified in granting a separation order, but not on 
the terms suggested. It will be for the payment 
of twelve and sixpence weekly to the prosecutrix, 
to commence at the expiration of the sentence I 
am about to pass on you, prisoner, which is four 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour.’ 

From the way the savage smith glared at his 
poor battered and bruised partner, had the bellows 
produced in court during the hearing of the case 
been within his reach, he probably would have 
thrown them at her, even though an extra four 
months had been the penalty to pay for the 
malicious satisfaction. 

Are husbands and fathers of the hard-working 
community deteriorating in their willingness to 
make the most of their means of living, disdaining 
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to shirk a job, however toilsome, so long as by 
sticking to it all the week through a golden 
Saturday night may be assured them ? Is it a 
fact, to speak out plainly, that the individual 
whose only capital is his ability to labour is less 
lavish of the sweat of his brow than he used to be ? 
One may be excused asking the question when 
it transpires that in a morning’s batch of ap- 
plications for magisterial advice, at one court, 
three relate to indolent male heads of families. 

‘ I wish to know, your Worship, how I am to 
manage my husband.’ 

The applicant, who addressed Mr. Fordham, 
sitting at North London Court, was a wiry little 
woman, whose turned-back gown-sleeves and arms 
and hands so much cleaner than her visage 
denoted her a washerwoman. She had seemingly 
been exasperated to sudden action, for she was 
scant of breath, and had come out without her 
bonnet. 

* How long have you been married ?’ the 
magistrate inquired. 

‘ Going on for eleven years now, sir.’ 

‘ And you have not yet learnt how to manage 
him ! I am afraid it is not in my power to assist 
you ’ 
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‘ Ah ! but you haven’t heard what I’ve got to 
put up with.’ 

* Well, tell me. What is your complaint ?’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t my complaint,’ replied the little 

woman grimly. * It is he who has got the 
complaint — bad, too. Laziness is the name 
of it.’ 

‘ What is your husband’s trade ?’ 

* He is a shoe-mender. And there he sits at 
home, with people bringing him jobs, and fetching 
’em away again, undone, ’cept one or two just 
enough to provide him with beer and bacca. He 
can’t work like he used to, he says, as too much 
stooping makes his nose bleed. I am just about 
sick of it, with four young uns to work for and 
keep. Am I bound to work for him as well ?’ 

‘ Is he kind to you ?’ 

‘ If you call it kindness, being thankful for 
wittles he hasn’t earned. He used to work like 
every other man ; why can’t he now ?’ 

‘ I really can’t say. It is not a case in which I 
can interfere. As long as he treats you with kind- 
ness, he has an undoubted right to a share of food 
and shelter in his own house.’ 

‘ But isn’t it my home when it is me who keeps 
it going f 
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‘Your home and his. You and he are one, 
you know, according to the marriage contract. 
If you really feel that you cannot share the home 
with him any longer, you may leave him to 
provide for yourself. But that would be a very 
serious step, and I don’t advise you to take it. I 
merely tell you what you are at liberty to do.’ 

‘ Is there no other way ?’ asked the disappointed 
little washerwoman. 

‘ No other way, I am afraid. Yes, there may 
be one. Do you think you could contrive to 
diminish his midday rations? His bleeding at 
the nose that prevents him working may be 
the result of over-feeding. It might be worth 
trying.’ 

The little woman curtsied her thanks, and 
replied not a word ; but the quick jerking of 
her head, and the determined pursing of her 
lips denoted that the hint was not thrown away 
on her. 

In the next case of a similar kind the ill-used 
wife found a readier remedy by reason of her idle 
husband having laid himself open to a charge of 
gross cruelty. According to her statement, the 
poor young woman had put off applying for a 
summons until her husband’s dislike for work. 
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amongst his other iniquities, had brought matters 
to such a pass that, not only her business, but 
her home was in danger of being broken up. 

She had been married no longer than about 
three years, and there was one child. For the 
first two years the husband, who was a plumber’s 
labourer, worked steadily, and unfortunately a 
relative died, leaving him twenty-five pounds. 
They agreed that the money should be invested in 
starting a small laundry, and it proved a success. 

Working hard herself, and with three women 
to assist her, she was able to earn about two 
pounds a week, but when it came to that the 
husband left his employment, and instead of 
getting up at six in the morning took to lying 
abed till ten or eleven. This was several months 
ago, and he had continued the practice ever since. 
He was a strong and healthy young man, but 
insisted on having his breakfast in bed, though he 
did not require it till ten o’clock. When he arose 
he smoked his pipe until his dinner was ready, 
and after dinner he dosed away the hours till tea- 
time, when he sallied out for an evening’s amuse- 
ment, for which he insisted on his wife finding 
the means. 

But though averse himself to early rising, he 
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made his wife get up every morning between five 
and six o’clock, and if she begged to be allowed to 
lie a little longer he pinched her till she had to 
scream with the pain. Her arms and shoulders 
were black and blue with his finger and thumb 
marks. 

Through his idleness and dissipation she was 
losing all her customers, and the rent was two 
quarters in arrears. The previous night the land- 
lord had called and informed her of his intention 
to distrain on her goods. She meant to have told 
her husband about it, but when he came home he 
was too drunk to understand what she was saying, 
so she mentioned it to him as soon as he woke 
next morning, when he commenced to rave and 
swear at her, telling her it was all through her not 
‘ hopping out of bed ’ of mornings the moment he 
ordered her to. At the same time he struck her 
in the face, blackening one of her eyes, and kicked 
her with such violence that one of her ribs was 
fractured. In proof of this the poor young 
woman produced a doctor’s certificate. 

There was no hesitation on the magistrate’s part 
in this case. ' Take a summons and bring him 
here,’ was the prompt decision ; and the circum- 
stances as stated being substantiated, her idle 
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husband was bereft of the luxury of breakfast in 
bed during the term of three calendar months. 

The lengths to which good, patient, hard- 
working wives are capable of going to induce a 
husband to refrain from drunkenness was strikingly 
illustrated in a case that came under my notice at 
Lambeth Police Court. 

Amongst the habitual inebriates frequently 
dealt with at that temple of justice was a big 
strong fellow named Richard Wiggins. I became 
so accustomed, especially on Mondays, to see 
Mr. Wiggins in the dock on the same old charge, 
that, missing him for two or three weeks in suc- 
cession, I inquired of the gaoler what had become 
of him. 

That experienced court official smilingly made 
answer : 

‘ Well, sir, I’ve no doubt that you will be 
surprised to hear that for the present he has 
given up drinking and taken to something else 
that agrees with him as well, if not better.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ I inquired. ‘ Is it eating ?’ 

‘ You might guess twenty times, and then be 
wrong,’ said the gaoler. * No, sir, as I am 
informed, Richard Wiggins has turned up drunken- 
ness in favour of laziness.’ 
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c That/ said I, ‘ must be bad for his wife and 
family.’ 

‘ Well, now you have hit on the funniest part 
of it. It is his wife who has given him the 
choice, and is only too pleased to keep him to the 
bargain.’ 

c She is a person of means, probably,’ I remarked, 
c and can afford to keep him in idleness for the 
sake of peace and quietness.’ 

‘ Quite different from that. She is a washer- 
woman, and goes out to work from morning till 
night to earn three shillings a day. As for him, 
he never worked for more than enough to get 
drunk on, and then he’d come home and knock 
her about and lie a-bed three parts of next day. 
Since he did his last fourteen days the arrange- 
ment between them is that he shall stay at home 
and mind the child and do the house-work while 
she goes out to work. It is comparatively a light 
job after his employment as a coal-carman, and he 
has given up the drink so that he may stick to it.’ 

I had never before met with an instance of a 
man being too lazy to get drunk, and, having 
ascertained his address from the gaoler, that same 
afternoon I called on him. 

I found his abode in a dingy street branching 

14 
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off from the New Cut, and I discovered him in 
the act of tidying up the fireplace and whitening 
the hearth. He was an able-bodied fellow, not 
more than thirty or thereabouts, and with 
shoulders of the right breadth for carrying sacks 
of coal, and he was down on his knees by the 
fender, busy with house-flannel and hearthstone. 
Nor was he in the least abashed at being caught 
in the act. 

* Here I am, sir,’ he cheerfully remarked, look- 
ing round to me as he spoke, with his two great 
fists nearly filling the little pail. ‘ Promise a thing 
and stick to it is what I say. I shouldn’t think 
myself much of a man if I didn’t.’ 

* Your wife is out working at the wash-tub, as 
usual, I suppose?’ 

‘ Oh yes, sir,’ he answered complacently, and 
rising from his knees, his job completed, ‘she’s 
out at the wash-tub. It is her own wish that it 
should be so, bless her 1 and so as it keeps me 
from the drink is .all she asks or expects. And I 
am keeping from it, and I mean to.’ 

‘ And you don’t feel, Wiggins, that as yet you 
have strength of mind to get back soberly to your 
proper 'employment so that your wife may stay at 
home?’ 
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‘ Well, sir,’ replied Mr. Wiggins frankly, ‘ as 
a straight-forad man I couldn’t say for positive. 
It is feeling uncertain about it that keeps me from 
trying it.’ 

‘ You are afraid that if you went back to your 
work you would be tempted to spend all that you 
earned at the public-house ?’ 

‘ As a matter o’ course, I should, sir.’ 

* And you don’t feel the degradation of idling 
about at home while your wife is out at work ?’ 

‘ N-o, not perticlerly. Course, I do feel a 
hankerin’ for a half-pint when I get on to the 
hard parts, such as cleaning the winders and 
scrubbing the floor, but, not being a selfish man, 
all that I can put up with so as I can have a good 
rest afterwards, and feel able to look lively and 
cheerful when she comes home at night; always, 
mind you, with something nice for my supper. 
It is a pleasure to see her then, she is so thankful 
and happy.’ 

‘ It encourages you to keep on with the new 
arrangement ?’ 

‘ It do, sir. I assure you that I sit here by the 
fireside for hours and hours smoking my pipe 
and strengthening my mind to keep going on as I 
am going.’ 
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I should like to have told Mr. Wiggins what I 
thought of him ; but it occurred to me that the 
arrangement, outrageous as it was, was perhaps 
the best the poor woman could have made, so I 
wished him a curt ‘ Good-afternoon ’ just as, his 
day’s work done, he was filling his pipe for a long 
and lazy smoke. 

As far as I am aware, there is but one instance 
on record of a man selling the teeth out of his 
head to gratify his insatiable craving for drink. 
True, the molars and incisors in question were of 
the artificial sort, but it was much the same as 
though they had been of natural growth as far as 
the owner’s forfeiture of the power of mastication 
was concerned. 

John Phelan had been in better circumstances, 
had been a merchant, with warehouses and offices 
in the City, in fact ; but, arrived at the age of 
sixty-six, old John, through his inebriate pro- 
pensities, found himself penniless and without a 
friend in the world. 

The workhouse was his only refuge, and there 
he remained for six weeks ; and no doubt he 
would in time have become reconciled to his hard 
lot, but the one enjoyment of his life was denied 
him, and he yearned for it with a craving known 
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only to those who have arrived at the ‘ parching 
thirst ’ stage of inebriation. As already stated, he 
had not even a penny or a personal belonging 
that would sell for one — except his teeth. 

In his prosperous days John Phelan’s natural 
teeth had failed him, and he had provided himself 
with an artificial set that were mounted in gold 
and cost him five guineas. Use had made them 
so necessary to his existence that he would as soon 
have thought of parting with them as with his 
arms or legs, had it not happened that, after 
having been in the workhouse about a month, he 
chanced to read amongst the advertisements one 
relating to the purchase of old artificial teeth that 
were mounted in gold, and which stated that the 
price paid for them ranged from ten shillings to 
five-and-twenty. 

Old John thought of his own artificial grinders, 
and at the same moment a desperate determination 
possessed him. He would leave the workhouse, 
sell his teeth for as much as they would fetch, 
and spend all the money on a prolonged ‘ booze ’ 
on whisky. 

But before he entered on the daring adventure, 
he thought it would be as well to try how he could 
get on without his teeth, so he took them out 
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just before one dinner-time ; but the result was 
by no means encouraging. It was a bread-and- 
cheese day, and by the time John had disposed of 
half a dozen mouthfuls his unprotected gums 
were so sore he dare not attempt another morsel. 
They were worse come tea-time, and so much 
swollen that when he tried to replace his artificial 
teeth they were such a pronounced misfit he had 
to give up the attempt. 

Now he was in a nice fix ; but his mind had 
dwelt so fixedly on whisky that he resolved not 
to be balked. He would leave the ‘ house ’ 
without further delay, and, after having one good 
drunk for the last, go and drown himself in the 
Regent’s Canal, and so put an end to all his 
troubles. 

And that very afternoon, giving as a reason 
that he was going to live with some friends, he 
quitted the parochial asylum, and, with his teeth 
in his waistcoat pocket, made his way to the 
address given in the advertisement, and there he 
disposed of what he had to sell for the sum of 
twelve-and-sixpence. 

That night John Phelan experienced the felicity 
of being so merged in whisky that, what with the 
effect of it and his speech being defective by 
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reason of his having no teeth, being unable to 
obtain admission at three different sixpenny 
lodging-houses where he applied, he passed the 
wretched hours till morning curled up on a 
doorstep. 

But he made up for it the moment the public- 
houses were open, and by night-time all his 
money was gone. Had he acted up to his first 
resolution he would now have hastened to the 
Regent’s Canal, but he found another secluded 
doorstep instead, and it was not until early 
morning that, shivering and shaking, he made his 
way to the turbid stream that sluggishly flows 
through Regent’s Park. 

Had he paused at the brink he no doubt would 
have turned back. He went straight for the 
water, without even noticing a barge and a man 
leading a horse on the tow-path, and plunged in, 
and in the midst of a shriek on his first rising to 
the surface, he was hauled out by the bargeman, 
who handed him over, more dead than alive, to a 
policeman. 

And a most deplorable object the wretched old 
drunkard looked as he stood later on that same 
morning in the dock at the local Police Court. 
He was still so cold that, had he possessed any 
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teeth, he must have chattered them, and, as it 
was, his mouth dumbly indicated chattering. But 
somehow he managed to tell the magistrate his 
pitiful story, including that part of it that related 
to the sale of his false teeth. He deserved to be 
sent to prison, no doubt, but the magistrate was 
merciful, and on John Phelan promising never to 
repeat the rash attempt, not only was he dis- 
charged, but a grant of twelve-and-sixpence was 
made him from the poor-box, and, through the 
agency of a police-constable, his teeth were restored 
to him, and he was taken back to Marylebone 
Workhouse. 



CHAPTER X 


POLICE-COURT SPECIALITIES 

Marlborough Street — The night-birds of Soho — Many more 
than 1 one 9 unfortunate — Police raids on so - called 
1 social clubs ’ — The wolves and the lambs — Ruffians 
who prey on women — The Brotherhood of the Badge — 
My disagreement with a hansom cabman — The affect- 
ing ceremony of unbadging an oft-offending Jehu — 
Southwark Court, and the female furies of the adjacent 
slums — The Court for bloodshed and brutal violence — 
Fleeced seamen the ‘ leading article 1 at Thames Court 
— Illegal pawning by poor slop workers — Marylebonc 
and street-betting men — Their value to the Police 
Superannuation Fund. 

Almost every police-court in the Metropolis is 
distinguished by some especial feature of magisterial 
business. 

Marlborough Street has two specialities. It is 
situated in the midst of a district that includes 
among its inhabitants a large proportion of 
foreigners of shady reputation, whose means of 
subsistence is not conspicuously apparent. The 
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At the same court the inebriate and wayward 
cabman is so familiar a figure that it is found 
convenient to apportion to the Brotherhood of the 
Badge a regular place in the order of the morning’s 
proceedings. 

I have always entertained a kindly regard for 
the London cabman. Although I am unable to 
say that he has invariably expressed himself grate- 
ful for the extra sixpence it is my invariable 
practice to bestow on him, only once, to the best 
of my recollection, have we ever had ‘ words ’ over 
the matter; and, even on that occasion, it is but 
due to the man to mention that the unkind deed 
was done without him resorting to abuse or bad 
language. 

He drove a hansom-cab, and I hired him at 
London Bridge Railway Station and bade him 
drive me to Stoke Newington. Arrived at my 
abode, it being somewhat late, instead of his 
proper fare, which was three shillings, I handed 
him four. He turned the coins over in the palm 
of his hand, and, with a reproachful wag of his 
head, remarked : 

‘Well, I weighed you up when I took you on, 
but I won’t swear. Bad language is chucked 
away on some people.’ 
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And with a look betokening that his sense 
of the injury inflicted on him was not un- 
mixed with charitable hope that I might live to 
repent of my act of meanness, he drove dejectly 
away. 

Meagre is the measure of merciful consideration 
the London cabman receives, as a rule, at the 
hands of the police-court magistrate. His lot (the 
cabman’s, not the magistrate’s) is far from being 
an enviable one. Out in all weathers, under the 
blazing sun of summer, and exposed to the biting 
winds and the rain and the frost and snow of 
winter, he may be as long as ten or twelve hours 
earning four or five shillings, half the time being 
probably spent in patient waiting at the cabstand, 
or in ‘ crawling ’ through the busier thoroughfares 
in hope of picking up a job. 

Under such conditions, it is not very much to 
be wondered at should he occasionally be tempted 
to indulge in a glass or two more than strict 
sobriety prescribes. Cab-masters are, of course, 
aware of this, and it may be said that they are by 
no means unanimous in their preference for drivers 
who are total abstainers. They (the masters) have 
a saying amongst them that ‘a teetotal driver 
makes a drunken horse.’ Which may be inter- 
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as many as a dozen such applications will be 
made. 

But at Thames Court every morning of the 
week the number of persons in attendance to 
make affidavit ranges from twenty to thirty. 
Why it should be so is difficult to explain. 
Possibly, familiarity with the pawn-tickets breeds 
contempt of care for their safe-keeping. Anyway, 
ticket-losers in this particular district are so 
numerous that the ordinary procedure has to 
give place to one that is more convenient and 
expeditious. Instead of individual applications 
being attended to, the pawn-ticket losers give 
up their forms of declaration to a court officer, 
after which the whole batch is ushered in, and 
he calls out the name of each, and when they 
have all responded, he asks them collectively if 
they solemnly declare, etc., and then they get back 
their ‘ forms,’ and the court is cleared of them. 

At Marylebone there is an average of street- 
betting charges exceeding that of any other court, 
which is unfortunate for the peripatetic penciller, 
inasmuch as Mr. Curtis Bennett, who half the 
time presides there, is never tired of reiterating 
his opinion that the lower-class bookmaker is the 
chief curse of the working-class community. 
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It is lucky that the bane in question is operative 
only during the season of * flat ’ racing, which lasts 
from the middle of March until November. 
During the intervening months the street 
* bookie’ is idle. It cannot be a very lucrative 
business, yet apparently it is sufficiently profitable 
while it lasts to spoil those who engage in it for 
other employment after the last flat-race of the 
year is run. The bookie of the pave is bound 
to make a decent appearance while fishing for 
customers or they would have no confidence in 
him ; but with no more fish to be caught he 
quickly moults his business plumage, and becomes 
a shabbily-dressed street-corner loafer, thankful 
for a bite and a sup to anybody who will stand 
it to him. 

And this is worth remarking, as illustrating the 
irresistibility of the infatuation when a man gives 
himself to gambling, no matter how petty. For 
obvious reasons, the bookie remains always in the 
same district ; hence it follows that those who have 
dealings with him see him during the winter of 
his discontent when he is always down at heel, 
so to speak, and could give no man change for 
sixpence ; but no sooner does he blossom forth 
once more ‘when the bell rings at Lincoln’ — or in 

15—2 
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other words, when the racing season commences 
with the fulfilment of the Lincoln programme — in 
a smart hat and coat, to purchase which he has no 
doubt borrowed the money, than his clients re- 
commence to * back their fancy,’ and entrust him, 
without receipt even, with their shillings and half- 
crowns as though he had provided each of them 
with his banker’s reference. 

They are the best-paying customers the court 
has to deal with, and though the business they 
engage in is one that the law does its best to put 
down, it brings welcome grist to the Police Super- 
annuation Fund. All police-court fines inflicted 
by the magistrates are devoted to that purpose, 
and it is very seldom that a street-betting man 
caught in the act is fined less than five pounds. 
Not unfrequently at Marylebone three or four 
offenders will be fined in one morning, the sum 
collected far exceeding that in which a score of 
average * drunks and disorderlies ’ would be 
mulcted. 

The readiness with which the penalty is paid 
bespeaks the game a money-making one. Why, 
then, it may be asked, are the operators unable 
to save enough to tide over the blank winter 
time in comfort? For this, the best of .all 
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reasons : the street- betting man, five times out 
of six, is not the principal, but a person in 
the employment of some wary individual who 
provides the necessary capital, and takes the 
lion’s share of the profits, at the same time 
shirking all personal risk. Should the actual 
law-breaker, his representative, be taken before 
the magistrate and fined, he has no fear as to 
the alternative — imprisonment — it being part of 
the arrangement that the master, not the man, 
pays all penalties a magistrate may inflict. All 
the same, the understanding being one that cannot 
be legally enforced, there is no remedy for the 
understrapper should bookie in the background 
turn sulky, and decline to pay the mulct, and the 
money not being forthcoming by the time the 
court rises, he rides away to his month of durance 
in the prison van. 


THE END. 
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BY GILBERT GAUL 
A Strange Manuscript 

BY CHARLE8 GIBBON . 
Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

In Pastures Green. 

The Flower of the Forest 
A Heart’s Problem. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft 
Of High Degree. 

The Dead Heart 
By Mead and Stream. 
Heart’s Delight 
Fancy Free. 

Loving a Dream. 

A Hard Knot 
Blood-Money. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


London; CHATTO 6* WINDUS % in St, Martin's Lane , W.C. 




TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS . 


BY ERNEST 6LANVILLE. 

The Lost Heiress. 

The Fossicker. 

A Fair Colonist 

BY REV. 8. BARING GOULD. 
Eve. 

Red Spider. 

BY HENRY QREViLLE. 
Nikanor. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY TH0MA8 HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY BRET HARTE. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

Flip. 

Maruja. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

A Waif of the Plains. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Dust 

Fortune’s Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

Miss Cadogna. 

Love— or a Name. 

David Poindexter’s Disappear- 
ance. 

The Spectre of the Camera. 

BY 8IR ARTHUR HELPS. 

Ivan de Biron. 

BY Q. A. HEN1Y . 

Rujub, the Juggler. 


BY HEADON HILL 
Zambra, the Detective. 

BY JOHN HILL 
Treason-Felony. 

BY MR8. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 

BY MR8. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

BY MR8. HUNQERFORD. 
In Durance Vile. 

A Maiden all Forlorn. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. 

A Modern Circe. 

Lady Verner’s Flight. 

The Red-House Mystery. 
The Three Graces. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. 
Lady Patty. 

Nora Creina. 

April’s Lady. 

Peter’s Wife. 

The Professor’s Experiment 

BY MR8. ALFRED HUNT. 
The Leaden Casket 
Self-Condemned. 

That Other Person. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark Colleen. 

The Queen of Connaught 

BY MARK KER8HAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

BY R. A8HE KINO. 

A Drawn Game. 

‘ The Wearing of the Green.’ 
Passion’s Slave. 

Bell Barry. 

BY EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Madame Sans-Gdne. 


London; CHATTO 6 * WIND US t ill St. Martin's Lane , W.C. 





TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 


BY JOHN LEYS. 

The Lindsays 

BY E. LYNN UNTON . 
Patricia Kc mbalL 
The Atonementof Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost 
Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

* My Lose T 
lone. 

PastonCarew. 

Sowing the Wind. 

The One too Many. 

Dulde Everton. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

by Justin McCarthy. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola : a Girl with a Fortune. 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 

BY HUGH MacCOLL. 

Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather and Snow. 

BY MR8. MAODONELL . 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY W. H. MALLOOK. 

The New Republic 

BY GRANDER MATT HEW 8. 

A Secret of the Sea. 


BY L T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 

BY LEONARD MERRICK . 
The Man who was Good. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMA88. 
Touch and Go. 

Mr. Dorillion. 

BY MR8. M0LE8W0RTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
The Dead Man’s Secret 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 

BY D. CHRI8TIE MURRAY. 
A, Life’s Atonement 
Joseph’s Coat 
val Strange. 

A Model Father. 

Coals of Fire. 

Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. 

Bob Martin’s Little Girl 
Time’s Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount Despair. 

A Capful o’ Nails. 

BY MURRAY AND HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. 

Paul Jones’s Alias. 

The Bishops’ Bible. 

BY HUME NI8BET . 

‘Bail Up ’ 

Dr. Bernard St Vincent 

BY W. E. NORRIS . 

Saint Ann’a 
Billy Bellew. 


London: CHATTO 6* WINDUS, xix St. Martin's Lam, W.C. 





TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS . 


BY BE0RQE8 OH NET, 
Doctor Rameau. 

A Last Lore. 

A Weird Gift. 

BY MR8. OUPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

The Primrooe Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 

BY OUIDA, 

Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cedi Castlemaine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Faria®. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 


In a Winter City. 

Ariadnfi. 

Moths. 

Friendship. 

Pipistrello. 

BimbL 

In Maremma. 

Wanda. 

Frescoea 

Princess Naprmxine. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
Othmar. 


Guilderoy. 

Ruffino. 


Syriin. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Wisdom* Wit, and Pathos. 


BY MARGARET AQNE8 PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY 4AME8 PAYN . 

Lost Sir Masaiagberd. 

A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 


BY 4AME8 PAYN — continued* 

A Comity Family, 

At Her Merer. 

A Woman’s vengeance. 

Cedi’s Tryst 
TheCiyfferdsofClyffe. 

n2i%2££3C £*“• 

i ne roster Brothers. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Found Dead. 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Humorous Stories. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest 
Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirir Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Less Bl a ck than We’re Painted. 
By Prosy. 

High Spirits. 

Under One Root 
Cariyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent 
Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thom. 

From Exile. 

Kit : A Memory. 

For Cash Only. 

The Canon’s want 
The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the WHL 
A Prince of the Bl o od. 

Sunny Stories. 

A Trying Patient 

BY MR8. OAMPBEU PRAED. 

The Romance of a Station. 

The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Tregaskiss. 


London: CHATTO 6* WIND US t xxi St. Martin's Lano t W.C 






TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS . 


BY MHARD PRYOE. 

Miss Maxwell’s Affections. 

BY CHARLES REABE. 

It is New Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 


The Doable Marriage. 

Lots Me Little, Loire Me Long. 
Fool Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Man and other 
Animals. 

The JUt 

A Perilous Secret 
Readiana. 

BY HRS. J. H. RIDDELL 
Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Weird Stories. 

Fairy Water. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
The Nun’s Curse. 

Idle Tales. 


Per Wo ffing t on . 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt 
Put Yourself in His 


BY F. W. R0BIN80N. 
Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 
The Woman in the Dark. 


BY DORA RUSSELL 
A Country Sweetheart 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 

On the Fo Vale Head. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 


BY W. CLARK RU88ELL— continued. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star. 9 
The Romance of Jenny Harlows. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
The Phantom Death. 

The Good Ship ‘Mohock. 1 
Is He the Man? 

Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

The Last Entry. 

BY ALAN 8T. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. 

The Junior Dean. 

The Master of St Benedict’s. 
To His Own Master. 

Orchard Damerel. 

In the Face of the World. 

The Tremlett Diamonds. 

BY QEORQE AUQU8TU8 8ALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight 

BY QEORQE R. SIMS, 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Tales of To-day. 

Dramas of Life. 

Tinkletop’s Crime. 

Zeph : a Circus Story. 

My Two Wires. 

Memoirs of a Landlad y . 

Scenes from the Show. 

The Ten Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

BY ARTHUR 8KET0HLEY, 

A Match in the Dark. 


BY HAWLEY 8MART. 
Without Lore or L ic e nc e. 


The Plunger. 

Beatrice and Bened ic k. 


Long Odds. 

Thenfaster of RathkeUy. 


London: CHATTO 6* WIND US , in St. Martin's Lane, W.C . 





H g fbmd fr om the 8 m. 

BY H A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

ar twin?* thornbury \ 

Tales for the M a ri ne * 

ar Aaraow trollope. 

The War We Live Now. 


JfiflAg TWMW-mMmmf. 
The Gilded Age. 

Hiddcwu nail 

Life on the _* li»jg rf « al 
The Prince and fee r — 
Marie Twain's Sketches. 
Yankee at Court of SL Arita. 
The £1,000,000 Bank-note. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Cftoyeane Jacqueline. 

The HuguenotFamifr. 

What She Came Through. 
Beater and the Beast 
The Bride’s Pass. 

City. 


Saint Ml 


LadrBelL 
Boned Diamonds. 

The Ghosts. 

BY 0 , 0 . FRASER’TYTLEH 
Mistress Judith. 

fly ALLEN UPWARD. 


Balkiitan, 


BY ARTEMUS WARD. 
Aitemns Ward Complete. 

BY WILLIAM WE8TALL 
Trust-Money. 

BY MRS. F. H. WILLIAMSON . 
A Child Widow. 

by i b. mum. 

BY H. F. WOOD. 


w cmatto a* warn us. m & jfeffev ten* r«G 


Ships upon the Sea. 

BY 7. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE . 

Diamond Cvt Diamond. 

ay jmm dm/m 

safe. 

IPS snai worn womans. 
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Built Geald (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring,' Ac.), Novels ty. ” 




uy. attach; post tro, Bhtttrttod boudt, w. tub. 


Bcaconsflcid, LojjL By T. P. O’Connor, MJP, Cr. 8vo, cloth, gt, 

Becbftoln (Ludwig).— As Pretty ms Seven, and other German 

“ d - * ’ uanmK — 

Bellow (Pnuik).— The Art ot Amusing: A Collection of Graceful 

Ait*. Gnaws, Tricht, Puarim. tod Oamdot. Wife yo Ifltgtrtttoat. Grown frro, cloth oxtrt, 4*. «rf. 

Bennett (Arnold), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

TM PgaaS irtgjg Hotl i A Ftnttrin on Modorn Thomot. I Jtoa* ot th> gn TotW. 

Bennett (W. C M LL.D.).— Songs tor Sailors* Post 8vo, cl. limp, ai. 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils, By Austin Dobson. With 95 

nhutoarioM. Sqw frro, doth oxtrt, y.trt. 

Bierce (Ambrose) .—In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 

CWflMmt. Crown tro, doth oxtra, y. 6 d ; pot geo, iButtrated frotrdi, tr. 

Bill Nye's Comic History of the United States. With 146 Ulus- 

trntlom by F. OFFBB. Crown fro, doth extra, y. 6d, 

Blnd los s JWaroid), Novels by. ^ Crown Svo. cloth^ gilt^op, 6s. 


StejUgj jgjgl A Romxnco of tho HlnterUnd. Grown fra, doth, y. 6d. 


Bodkin (M, McD., K.C.), Books by. 

UO DatMttva. Grown »ro, ek._ 

ibamsoah. Crown fvo, doth, 


ga^jtjgbtka LadT J at aatt via Grown gro.dqth, y. ** I pictow cloth, in bach, if. 


Bonrget (Paul).— A Living Lie, 

With tpodriProfncofoc tho Engttih Edition. < 


Translated by John os Viluirs. 

Crown fro, doth, y, id. 


Bourne (H. R. Pox), Books by. 

> HwolUMrtn i Momofn in Ittuatmton of the P ro fr ot t d British C o sumwa. With pi mow 
«t Crown too, doth, y 6d. 

% Kiwipcptn t Chapter* in the Hittory of T oorn al h m. Two Volt., demy *ro, doth, ay. 
‘ r aidnof gw Satin PMht RoJiof Ms partition. Crown «vo, doth, 6t. 

Boyd.— A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd, With 

H Ptettrotioot by A. S. Bom Peep, dto, cloth fflt end gilt top, dr. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., as. each. 

“ letByamllABA I C— p Wo*—, j B» w| > IAH. 


B rand (Jfthn).— 

Brayshaw (J. DodiTworth) . —Slam Silhouettes: Stories of London 

Ok Ctown two, doth, y. 6d. 

Brewer’s (Rev. Dr.) Dictionaries. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. 64. each. 


1 Handbook SI Ramons Hamas in - ■ 

1 Stowtaa, and Foams. A New Edition, Roritod, 
— ‘ at Imtatfro. Ro t htrt c, and Do gmatic . 


(Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4 $. 64. each. 

bright (HoraooV-A Olrt CnrttsUst. Cr. Sto. cloth, gflt to . ,6«. 

1. — Oastroaoray aa a Pino Art. Tnuulated by 

UL IWW, *| - ...... 

. (iimtdd)— Umd. tarn at Home. With ,r nhwtratiom. 











I CHATJO ft WIKDU S, PnblUberfl, i» jt Martini Uw, Uift«, W.C, 

» by. 

wn fc*A doth, js. 64. 

Bairr (Robert). Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 64. each. 

In alteamar Chair. With FnmtlspUc* and Vlgsatt* by D amain Hammons. 
nonVhMI Mount ft. Ac, with 47 1 Hurt rations by HAL HURST and others. 

H WBl ft J With ss Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED and others. 

A Woman latMAftaST With » IUustr ations by Hal H urst. 

Crown fro, doth, gilt top, 6r. each. 

Tbft PBOhanjtel Vast I Notes on a Visit to the Farther Edge of the Mediterranean. 

A Prince of Pood r “ - - 


i Fjdlowft. Wtjh 15 Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 


Sarrett (Frank), Novels by. 

Post 8yo, illustrated boards, nr. aach; doth, w. 64. each. 

Tbft Bin of Ql|a Zasaoultoh, I John Ford t and Hit Helpmate. 

Bfttwftftn Lite and Death, I A Recoiling Vengeance. 

Folly Morrison. | Little Lady Linton. Lieut. Barnabas. | Found Guilty. 
A Prodigal's Progress. I Honest Davle.J For Love and Honour. 


Crown Bro, doth, %t. 64. aach 1 post Bro, picture boards, ax, aach ; cloth limp, ax. 64. each. 

VMteved for Life. | Tho Woman of tho Iron Bracelets. | Tho Harding Scandal 

A Mining Witness. with 8 illustrations by w. h, marc.b tson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. 64. each. 

OndftT a Strange Bask, with r 9 musts, by E. F. brbwtnall. I Waa Sho Justlflsd T 

Barrett (Joan).— Monte Carlo ftt or ies. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6 d. 
Besant (Sir Walter) and James Rice, Novels by. 

Crown Bro. doth extra, t x. 64. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth Hmo, ax. 64. each. 

loady-Money Mortlboy.i Thle Bon of Yulaan. I Tho Seamy Side. 

ThftGoldsn Buttarfly. „ Tho Monks of Thelema, Tho Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

My Little Girl. By Collado Arbour. 'Twas in Trafalgar’* Bay. 

With Harp and Grown. I The Chaplain of th« Fleet. I Tho Ton Yessre* Tenant. 
\* There are alsoL lBR ARY EDIT IONS of all excepting tho first two. Large crown 8vo, cloth, fex. eac h. 

Besant (Sir Walter), Novels by. 

Crown Bro, doth extra, v. 64. each ; post Bro, illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth limp, ex. 64. each. 

i Conditions of Mer ‘ ' " * * ‘ 


All Aorta and ( 


[on. With xa Illustrations by FRED. BARNARD.— Also the 


LARCH Type, Fine Paper EDITION, pott Bro, doth, gilt top, «. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3x.net 
llna' Room, Ac. With Frontispiece by E, J. Whrf.ler. 


The Captains' 

All in a Garden Fair. 


With 6 Illustrations by HARRY Fl/RNiss. 


Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by Charles Green. 
VnelO Jack, and other Stories. — 


| Children of Glbfton. 

Tho World Wftnt Very Well Then. With xa Illustrations by A. Forbstier. 
— ■ sftt. His Rise, hi* Greatness, and his Fau. “ 


Herr Paulust 1 
for Faith and Freedom., 
To Gall Her Hit 


| Tho Boll of St. Paul*ft» 

With Illustrations by A. Foresuer aud F. Waddy. 

__ l Her Mine. Ac. With 9 Illustrations by A. FORESUHR. 

Tbft Holy ROSO, Ac. With Frontlspleca by F. BARNARD. 

Armorol Of Lyoneseo l A Romance of To-day. With xa Illustrations by F. BARNARD, 
at. Rather in« r S by the Towftr. With xa Illustrations by C. GREEN.— Abo In picture doth, flat 
heck, sx. 

“ameltla Btaphanotla, Ac. with a Fr o ntis p i e ce by Gordon browns. 

Oats. | Th« Rebel Queen, 

ft Dreams Of AvarlOft. Wtth xa Illustrations by W. H. Hydh. 

“ With Frontispiece by A. FOKBSTIBJL — 

J Tbft Pity of Refuge. 

Crown Bro, cloth, vt. 64. each. 

Tho ChangoHng. 


8ftS 


Tbft Revolt of Man. 


I 


J Tbft Fourth GftaerotioJR 


Crown tro, doth, gilt top, 6s. e 
Girl. With » Illustrations by F. PBGRAH. 

* Lynn. With xa Illustrations by G. Dbmatn-HammonD. 

IF* With sa lUustrstloas by CHARLES P, War p, 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 64. each. 

— ’• Tbft Chaplain or tbft Fleet. 

Tbft Oranfft Girl. 

Children if Gibe 


TkftjBfoSsjs Bttttafay. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy 

Tbft Charm, sad, other DtswbtMooa Raya By Sir Walter Besant end Walter H. Pollock. 

y CHRIS Hammond and Julh GoonMAN, Ctoars »eo, doth. %t. 64. • 




Wkh 50 llluatratloiu by CKR1 


— Crows tro, doth. Jf. 64. 

With Portrait Crows flao, doth, U. 


8 £& 



CflATTO M WINDU5, Publishers, m St, Martin* > Ua», London, W.C. | 
Baring Gould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring/ &c.}, Novels by* 

Crown fro, cloth extra, y. id, tech ; post 8ro, Illustrated board*, as, each. 

Spider. | By. 

Beaconsfleld, Lord* By T. P. O ’ Connor, M.P, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 55. 
Bechsteln (Ludwig).— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Stories. With Addition*] Tales by the Brothers Grimm, and 98 Illustrations by Richtrr. Square 
8*0, doth Mtn, &r. id, ; gilt edges, 7 *. 6 d, 

Bellew (Prank). —The Art of Amusing: A Collection of Graceful 

Aits, Game*, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8*0, cloth extra, 4/. id. 


Bennett (Arnold), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

. Th * Babylon Hotel i A Fantasia on Modern Themes. | Anna of thn Finn To wan, 

B ennett (W. C., LL.D.).— Songs for Sailors* Post 8vo, cl. limp, as . 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With 95 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, doth extra, %s. 6 d, 

Bierce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 

Civilians. Crown flvo, cloth extra, y. 6 d . ; post 8vo, Illustrated bo a rds, at. __ 

Bill Nye’s Comic History of the United States. With 146 Illus- 

trations by F. OPPHR, Crown 8*o, cloth extra, y. 6 d. 

Bind loss (Harold), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

A lovtr of Wheat. I The Concession -Hunters, 


Alnnlln'n Jq-Jni A Romance of the Hinterland. Crown 8ro, doth, y. 6 d. 


Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Books by. 

Dora Mjrl, thn Lady Detective. Crown 8ro, doth, % t. < d, ; picture doth, flat back, or. 
ghf and Shamrock. Crown 8vo, cloth, yr. id, 

Bourget (Paul).— A Living Lie. Translated by John de Villiers. 

With special Preface for the English Edition. Crown 8*o, doth, y. 6 i, 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by. 

Bntfltsih Merchants \ Memoirs in 1 11 us t ration of the Pr ofro as of British Commerce. With ya III US- 
trations. Crown 8*o, doth, yr. 6 d. 

■nflllsh Nswspapsn i Chapters in the History otTournaHsm. Two Vols., demy 8*o. cloth, x$r- 
Thn Othnr Sldn of tho Emin Pasha Roller Expedition. Crown 8ro, doth. 6 s. 


Boyd.— A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. With 

33 Illustrations by A. S. BOVP. Pcap. £o, cloth gilt and gUt top, hr. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., is, each. 

Chronielee of Mo-lan’i ianfl. | Cam p Motee. 1 Bavag s L ife. 

Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With tho Additions of Sis 
Henry ELLIS. Crown 8*0, cloth, y. 6 d. 

Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth).— Slum Silhouettes: Stories of London 

I Joe. Crown B*o, cloth, y. id. 


Brewer’s (Rev. Dr.) Dictionaries. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each. 

The Seeders Handbook «f Pamoui Names In Fiction, Allusions, Refersaoes, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems, A New Edition, Revised, 

A Dictionary Of Miracles t Imitative, Realistic, and Dog matic. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4 1. 6 d. each. 

1 Oas t The Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Plate*, 
et Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. With Portraits. 
gta, With numerous Illustration*. 

Bright (Florence) —A Olrl Capitalist Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6tT 
Brlllat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 

ILE.4StMBM0fli.MJL Peat tvo, half-bound, er, 

Bryden (H. A.).— An Exited Scot: A Romance, With a Frontis- 

ptace, by J. S. Crompton, RX Crown flro, doth, y. id,Z 

Brydces (Harold).— Unde Sans at Home, With 91 Illustrations, 

feetlae, MemteSed beeiA.ee. i doth «e»p, w.BA 
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Buchanan (Robert). Pom# end Novels by, 


Tha 

Portrait 


ivuuvrut rww auu r 
ita Poetical Work* of Bokov* 

»*ach volumeter. 


* votk, crown Ho, bndnara , wfek 


**0 Dartl'a 0«M1 iBui 
B**thanftka: ar, Si* 
Olio Wandering Inri i 


down Wo, doth, Or. each, 
iollday Interlude. With 0 lilustretlan. 


Days and a Sabbath, 
Christmas Card. 


Crown 8ro, debt, y. Of. nek. 

a: aattapaa te. 

It Ah* SB* bio AtVSB gl voo, Crown 8vo, doth, u. 6 4 



Crown Bvo, doth, y, 64 osch ; port Wo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 

■ jLrOTO Mo for Bror, Whh F r ont isp ie c e. 

Annan Vatov. | Vosgtova Star 
Tha Mow Abolard. { Bubal Dona. 

■att s A Story of a Caravan. With Frontifipfeca. 


0,00 

of tha f word. 

Itara with Frontispiece. 

• Xwu With it Illustrations by 


Jladeltna, 

Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 


fFRHD. BARNARD. 

of Mi ' " 


With 


Tho laatrr of tho Kino. With Fromiw<t«ca. 

The H air of Lloao* | Woman and tho Han. 


Bod Md Whlto Btatbn, 


Crown tvo, cloth, y. 6 4 each, 

I Andromada I An Idyll of the Great Rivet. 


- Mho Shadow Of tho Sword. POPULAR Edition, medium Bvo, 64 {Shortly, 

Tho Charlatan, By Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray. Crown wo, doth, with a 
Frontispiece byT. H. ROBINSON, y, 64 ; port Wo, picture boards, ar. 

Barton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 

riftfH of tbs OwHittom, Dtmv five, doth txtri 7 6d. 

MoIanchoXrjKuatomlaad t An Abridgment of BURTON’S Anatomy. Peat Wo, half cl, ar. 64 

Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 64. each. ; post 

Wo, tDurtratad boards, ar. each j doth ton, ar. 64 each. 

Tho Shadow of a Crime. I A Son of Hagar. | Tho Daamator. 

Also Library Editions of Tho Deomator and The Shadow of a Crime, aet in new type, 
crown Wo, and bound uniform with Tho Christian. 6 1 . each; and Cheap Popular Editions of 

Tho Doomatar, The Shadow of a Crlmo. and A Bon of Hagar, madium tvo, portrait -covor, 

64 each.— Also the Finr-paprr Edition of Tho Doemeter, pott tvo, doth, got top. ar. net) 
leather, gilt edges. y. oat. 


Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the 

Prince’ Privateer. Post Bvo, picture hoards ar. 


Black 


Canada (Qreater) : The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 

North-West. By B. B. OSBORN, A A, With a Map. Crown tvo, doth, y. 64 

Captain Colgnet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LoRRDAN Larchry. Translated by Mn. CARRY. With no lUustratioaa Crown Bva 
do th, y. o4 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl„ is. 64 . 

OamsBondenoe of Thomaa Carlyle and B. W. Braeraon* 1IH-1VM. Edited bp 

CE, NORTON. Wi t h Portr ai t*. Two Vola, go w n Wo. doth, U*. 

Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra- 

tio n* Fcap. tvo, cloth, ar. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by* 

The King to^TaliOW^ Cw wnBv o, doth, y. |4; Seep. Bvo, doth dap, ar.<4 

Chapman’s (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtful Onaa-VoL II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SWlNBURffiL-VoL 
HU Translations of tha ihad and Odyssay . T hraa Vds., crown Wo, doth, y, 64 each. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell),— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prims 

Dean*. Crowe tab; doth, y. 64 

Chancer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. K. Haweis. With 

dwfceatra 






CffATTO ft WlNPjJg. PMfclhlw*. ill St Martial Um, London, W.C. • 


Clare 


Stories by. 

Pott fere, ffirntrated hoards, ea (doth, v.64. 

I Tales and Sketches to South Tynedale. Crown Pro doth, y, 64 . 


Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. 


Pool itetjj. 


Poet fro, doth, y. 64. each ; picture boards, as. each. 

) Vhw Pool Forfoll Killed Ml Wife. 


Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).— Myths And Dreams. Cr. 8vo, y. 6 i. 
Coates (Anne).— Rie’a Diary, Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6 d. 


Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

The Chm of Boots, Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, at. 

Th« Rod Sultan. Crows Svo, cloth extra, y. 64. ; post Svo, Ifiustrated boards, at. 
The Bunion Of Isabsl, Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 64. 


Coleridge (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Fcap. 8vo # 

* ' te, it . ; doth, u. 64. 


Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar Siniste r. Post 8vo , boa rds, a t. 


Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3 s. 6d.each. 

Illustration* of Tennyson. 

Jonathan Swift. A Biographical and Critical Study. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 64. each ; poet Bvo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

From Midnight to Midnight. I Blacksmith and Sobolai. 

Yon Flay »• Bale*. 1 The Village Comedy. 


Pod Svo, illustrated boards, at. each. 
Transmigration. I Bvset Anno Pago. I 

A Figh t with Fortune. | Sw eet and Twen ty. 1 


Fran ooo. 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, many Illustrated, y. 64. each ; post Bvo, picture boards, at. each; 
cloth hmp, or. 6d. etch. 

My MlceoUnaloa. 

Armadale. 

Poor Mias Finch. 


* Antonin a. 

•BesiL 

Wbttt 

«ths Moonstone. 

•Man and Wifo. 

•The Dead Secret. 
After Dark. 

The^puean of Hearts. 


is or Mrs. ? 

The Roar Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady* 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 


Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Blaok Robe. 
Heart and Balance. 

• I Bay Ho. 1 
A Rojue's Life. 

The Evil Genius* 
Little Novels. 

The Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love* 


••• Marked * have been reset in new type. In uniform style. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 64. each. 

I Antonina. I The Dead Baerel 

| The Mew r 


The M oonstone. ^ 

The Woman In Whits. | The Ma w Magdalen. | Man a nd Wife, j Armadale. I Shortly 
The Woman la White. Largs type. Fins Paper Edition. Pott tvo, cloth, gilt top, as. 
net; leather, ggt edges, y. net. 


Colman’s (George) Humorous Works: * Broad Grins, • * My Night- 

g own end Slippers. ' Ac. With Li fe a nd Fron t ispiece. Cro wn tvo, cl oth extr a, y. 64. 

Coiquhoun (M. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8 vo, doth, 

y. id; post tvo, illustrated boards, V. 

Colt-breaking, H ints on. By W. M. Hutchison, Cr. Svo, cl„ y, 6d. 
Compton (Herbert). —The Inimitable Mrs. Masslngham : a 

Ramsttceof Botany Bay. Crown Bvo, cloth, y. 64. . 

Convalescent Cookery. By Catherine Ryan. Cr. 8vo, is . ; cl„ is. e rf. 
Cooper (Edward H.).— Ge o ffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 31, 6d. 
Cornish (J, F.)»— Sour Orapea : A Novel, Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6* . 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England: or, The 

* Dwfifc TrfdMoes, and Superstition* of Old ComwalL Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.A 
^ Ptetee by G BORG H CauntgH ANK. Crown 8ro, cloth, jt, bd. T 

V Cecil).— Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 illustration* by 

“ W Q»w«tediyi»ta,it.M: poet tro, doth, at. 64, 

TjSI Egbert), Stories by. 

hat ef Ike Aaoat Bnmky Meuati 


Opens ft* dash, «a «A ; peat ft* 








* CHATTO * W INDUS, PuMishsrs, in St Marti* 's Lim, Uatoa, W.C. 


Cram* (Ralph Adams) .—Black Spirits and Whits. Fcap. Svo, 

ckth. u, 6 cL 




Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, doth 

wttora, with a Fromtoptjc* by PAW. BEARD, y. id . ; peg Svo, tllmtrated board., u, jU__ 


Crockett (S. R.) and others. — Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, *q.,' and w. Clark Russell. With • 
Illustrations by FRANK BRAngwyn, Crown Svo, cloth, y. I d. 


roker (Mrs. B 








CHATTO a WINPUS, Pnbllihf, m St Btartto’t Lane, LMd^ W.C. f 



obson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

8vo, cloth limp, as. 6a, 


Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post Bro, illustrated boards, as. aach ; cloth Hrap, at. 6d. each. 

The Man-Hunter. (Wanted! | Suspicion Aroused. | I14dlM I«1 

Caught at Lfcst. I Tracked to Doom. ] A Detective's Triumphs. 

Tracked and Taken. | Link by Link. I In the Grip or the Lav. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? | From Information Received. 


The Man from Manchester. Witn sj Illustrations. 

The Mystery of Jamaica Te rrace. I The Chronicles of Michael Danevltch, 

Crown 8vo, doth, v. 6 d. each. 

The Records of Yin cent Trill, of the Deteotlve Service.— Also picture deth, let back, a*. 
The Adventures of Tyler Tatloek, Private Detective. 

Deacon Brodic ; or, Behind th e Mask. I Tales of Terror. 

Dar k Deeds. Crown 8ro, picture cloth, flat back, as. 

D owling (Richard) .—Old Corcoran’s Money. Crown 8vo, cl., 35.6 d. 
D oyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Oirdlestone. Cr. 8vo, d. t y. 6 d. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 35. 64. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notea, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 
William Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. Three Vote. 

Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with an Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE ; Vol. 111., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe'S Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 

Ma ss inger's Plays. From GlPF-O R D S Text, Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol, 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollection* of. By A 

NATIVE. Crown 8ro, doth, gilt top &r. 


Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Evsrard Cotes), Book* by. 

Crown Bro, cloth extra, js. 6d. each. 

A Social Departure, with rxi Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 


A Social Departure. With m Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

An American Girl In London. With So Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

The Simple Adventures of n Me m s ah ib. With 37 illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

_ Crown 8ro, doth extra,**. && each. 

__ A Daughter ef To-Da y. | Ve rnon's Aunt. With 47 IBoetratlo ns by Hal Huest. 

Dutt (Romesh C.) .—England and India: A Record of Progrew 

during One Hundred Years. Crown 8ro. doth. as. 






a CHATTO * WINDUS, PoMl.h.M. ill St. MmW« LMa, Lwrf— , W.C. 
EulUhnua (An) In P«rU. « Notes and RecoUection* during the 

Eefrn of Lotito Pbjnppo and tha Empire. Crown S.o, cloth, y, 6 d, 

Englishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting: or Build- 
ing e How. By c. J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 04 Masts. Cf. tr% doth, y. «■ 

Eyes, Our I How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. ^Cr. 8vo, is. 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samuel Arthur Bent* 

Aji Fifth Edition, Revised ana Enlarged. Crown Svo, doth extra, 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 4s. 6 d. each. 

m thm Chemteal History of* Candle t Lectura (delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 
9 _ by WILLIAM CROQKI&, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

On th* Yarlou* Force* of Nature, and their Relation* to aaoh othor. Edited by 
William Crookes, F.C.S. With Illustration*. 


.—War: Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, «. 6d. 



Fiction, A Catalogue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews of 

over NINE H UN PREP NOVELS, will be tent free by Messrs. CHATTO jt WigrgUS upon application . 

Fln-Bec.— The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

e nd Pining. Post 8v o, cloth limp, as. &< 

Firework-Making. The Complete Art of ; or, The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. By TH OM AS KBRTISH. With *5j Iflastratlons. Crown 8vo, cloth. $ s. 6 d. 








CHATTO A WINPPS, roMUhfi. m St. Marti*'* Urn, London W.C. t 


French Literature, A History of. 

b o a rds^ mi, id, 


By Henry Van Laun, Threa 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1903-3. 

Edited by Joiai Law. Published AnnaaBy. Crown gw, doth, ir. 6dL [Pr&mrinf, 


Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth limp, is, 6 d . each. 

“ GLENNY. 


Gardenias Books. 

A YteTi Wort la Qudn ud QrMOhonM. By Georcb 

BMlOedBortiflUtiN. By TOU and JAKK J BRROLD. Uhiatnted. 

Tlte QnidUn tha4 Paid tbaBent. By tom Jerrold. 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan). —Rif le and Spear with the Rajpoots : Being 

the Narrative of a Winter*! Travel and Sport la Northern India. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author end P, H. TOWNSEND. Demy jto, halteound, « it. 

Gaulot (Paul) .—The Red Shirts: A Tale of 'The Terror.' Trans* 

latedtoy John DB VruiRRS. With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. Crown iro, doth. |f. j 
pictem cloth, flat back, ax. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literature. Science, Biography, and Art, and • Tnbla Talk ' by SYLVANU8 URBAN. 
Bmtnd Vilumaftr rtantytmrs AgW in stock, 8s. 6d. ««*, Costs /or b hiding, a». w*. 

gentleman’s Annual, The. Published Annually in November, is. 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brot hers Grimm and 

Translated by Edgar Taylor. With Introduction by John Rusiuk, and as Steel Plates sites 
GEORGE CRUHCSHANK. Square 8 yo, dote, dr. id. ; gUt edges, 7 r. Id. 


Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl, 35. 6 d, ea.; post 8vo, bds., 2 s. ea. 

Nobla Qny, With Frontirplece. ' 

Thn Golden BhRtB. With Fro ntispiece. 


Loving a Dream, f The Brno of Ysnov, 
Of High P i 


lOlfHA 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ar. each. 

A Hard Knot. I By Head and Stream. 

Qua an of Dm Meadow. Fanny Free. 

In Paatarea Green. In Honour Bound. 

Mswttaa. Ife&gsr*- 


Tbo Plonror of tho Ferns*. 

The Dead Heart. 

For Leak of Gold. 

What WlU tho World Say? 

Fo r tho King . . 

Qibney (Somerville).— Sentenced t Crown 8vo, doth, is, 6 d. 
Gilbert’s (W. S.) Original Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. each. 

The First Seri as contains : The Wicked World— Pygmafioo and Galatea— Charity— The Princess— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury— Iobmthe. _ ^ . . 

The Second series : Broken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethoarts-Gretcheo— Deal Druce— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. * Pinafore— The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. , „ 

The Third Series s Comedy and Tragedy— Foggerty’s Fairy— Rosencranta and Gufldenstem— 
Patience— Princess Ida— Tho Mikado— kuadigore— The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gondoliers— 

The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Bight Original Comic Operas written by W. S. Gilbert. Two Series, demy Svo, doth, ar. 6d. 
each. The F irst Series contains : The Sorcerer— H.M.S. * Pinafore ’—The Pirates of Penzance— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. _ _ 

The SECOND SERIES contains: The Gondoliers-The Grand Duke-The Yeomen of the Guard- 

His Excellency— Utopia, Limited— Ruddigora— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 

The atlhart and BtUilvan Birthday Book: Quotations for Every Day In the Year. selected 
ftoSrS^b?” " GILBERT set :o Muric by Sir A. SULLIVAN. Compiled by ALEX. WATSON. 
Royal iflmo. Japanese leather, ax. 6 d. ... , r 

Qllbert (William). — James Duke, Costermonger) Post 8vu, 

Otustreted boards, ar. : _ 

ai ;tt ( ^r. r H r i2s. ) ^ ove, ‘ by -, SStt™ 

Bntttnw to tha Ban, — iSfrtt^ 

Gianville (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra, jr. At each ; post »vo. Illustrated boards sr. « h. 

“ - u , A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With T wo Illustrations by H, MtSBST. 
A Romance of Masbonsland. With Tm> Illust rat io ns by HUMS NiSBBT. 

With a Freutb gjeca by Stanley wmb. 

_JL With a Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. Crown too, doth extra, $t. id, 

awm uw w2df%kftA^«lastratkiBS by M. NfSBET. Crown too. doth, y ■ *d 
Mmx ThhmtnBi With S l am tsadom by J, S. Crompton. R.L Large crown • to, doth, gm 
ndtgna p. ; doth, gflt top, 6 r . 

Glcnny (George).— A Year’s Work In Garden MtiQtymhou+ei 

Pte^&l Advice as to the Msnagemwt of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Port fro, s*. .doth. JN&dd. 

Qo 4 wi« (WH l-ml.-Uvea of the Necromancer* Po st Svo, d„ at. 

Wtrwgbt, The: A Dictionary of Quotation 

TCT O O O IR Taylor. Crown tea. Beth, ar. da 






*• I1ATT0 A WINOUA PaMiikm, lit St Marthas Um, Uadoa, W.C. 


Goodman (E. J.).— The Pate of Herbert Wayne* Cr. 8vo f 31. 64 * 


.—Tales of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $«. 6 d. 


mmssi 


m 




r*y (Sir Oeor{tj, — The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the 

tewmai Life sad Mamoiis of Sir GBOBGB Gut, K.C.B. By Jambs Milnb. Wife Portrait Shcono 
B omoK. Crows too, buckram, 6s. 


Cecil).— Corlnthia Marazlon : A Hovel Crown 8vo, cloth 


Gunter (A. Clavering, Author of ‘Mr, Barnes of Hew York*).— 

A Florida anotmatmoat. Crown fro, cloth, v. 64 


Guttenhorg (Violet).— Neither Jew nor Greek: A Story of Jewish 

Soda! Life. Crown tro, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

lated from tha Carman of Dr. J. PntCUS. Crown tro, v.i cloth, u. 64 


■ \v ▼▼ in.;. Novels by. 

Tbs Track of A Storm* Crown tro, doth, » ». 64 ; picture doth, Sat back, ar, 
fetMB. Crown too, doth, %t. 64 


Crown too, doth, gtk top, 6r, aach. 

| Harnaado. 




apers. Post 8 vo, bds,, 2 s, [sksrtfy. 


(Cogmo), stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, y. 6 d. each. 

bo Qlamour of tho Impoaslfele. I Through a Kayhola. 

, Thatwo stories may also b* had bound together lo one volume, crown too, cloth, jr. 6 4 


y of. With over ioo Facsimiles an 

MANCA. Post too, hslf-cloth, ar. 64 


Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

r . H. CRBMBIL With aoo Illustrations. Crown too, cloth extra, ar. 64 








fcWAtTP * WWPUI> Nlttihwi, m 8t Mtrtte»« tw, Lea dos, W.C. n 

Hai ^?iSj C I?T Co Ji!lSf d Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDmON, la Tan Volume*, crown txo, cloth extra, dr. each. 

V<t Sg* l ’H rrB PoB I*CAI. AND DRAMATIC Works. With Steel-plate Portrait. 

• : ii'i: ££££*■,& 5^A^£^ H r's^'^ USR1CAM 

. vx! TjOB?OI^THB 0 PACIPIC SLOply OR1BS—CONDBNSBD NovB “- *°- 
** JiH* I* 1 -® 5 or thk Pacific Slopb— II. With PortraU by John pkttijl r.a. 

- VIII. TALKS OF TMB PlNB AND THB CYPRESS. 7J raTTia, 

h IX. Buckeye and Chafparbl. 

•* X. Tales of Trail an d Town, &c • 

* I ^5o , S t *c«S5l < S^ hSS'^x!? Pro * “ d Vem * *** Port ™ h •* «*• Author and 40 IUu* 

SSJ.“i2£ R v , 2S2r , < 5”5, R ;, ASgr,!-*-** *»*■“- «■ “• 

* n • Hollow of ilto Hills. Crown 8vo, picture doth, flat back, ar. 

Gabriel Conroy™ * T °’ d0tt <l,Xtr4, Jr * • iCh : P 0 * 4 S* 0 * Pteture board*, ar. each. 

A W \ Rif Of J the Plains, with fa Illustration* by STANLEY L. WOOD. 

A Ward of the Golden Gat e, w ith 59 illustration* by jjtanlby l. Wood, 

AjUPPho of Graen Gprlnga.’&^wiS' humh Hisbbt. 

Colonel Star bottle's Client, and Boma Other People. With a Frontispiece. 

S»«V* A Noxel With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CHRISTIE. 

'Y lth V Illustration* by W. D. ALMOND and other*. 

Jac !f &c : With a6 Illustrations by W. SMALL and other*, 

i,®*® ® ^ ® 1 **<•* of Angara. &C. With *9 Illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY and other* 
V*^*"®* * A Story of the American War. With Eight Illustrations by A. JULH GOODMAN. 
ftflK® wiiS 0, fe- dtc ^/uu‘ tL T^ ^ustrodoo* by A. . Vqrkstihr. Paul Hardy, &c. 

£? w *l * Ford, dtc. With a Frontispiece by W. H. Overend. 

of the “ Bxcelslor.” With a Frontispiece by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 

Three Partnere 1 or. The Big Strike on Heavy Tree H11L With I Illustration* by J. GUL1CH. 
Talea of Trail and Town. With Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

Condensed Hovels 1 Hew Burl eaqnee. (An entirely n ew series.) 

_ _ Crown 8vo, cloth, sx. 6d. each ; picture cloth, flat backs, ax. each. 

A Sappho of Green Springe. | Colonel Starbottle a Client. 

A Protegee of j ack Hamlin's. With num erous Illustration*. 

_ __ , Port 8x0, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. | The Duck of Roa ring Gamp. | Californian Itoriet 

Port 8xo, Illustrated boards, ax. each ! doth, ax. 6 d. each. 

, — — tp ! I Maraja. 1 A PhyUla of tho Sierras. 

Meckethorn (C. W.) f BookTby^ 

Lond on 8onvsntra. | Condon Memories i Boolal, Hletorleal, and Topographical. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by* Post 8vo, cloth limp, 21 . 6 d, each. 

Animals and their Heaters. \ BocIaJPrsaaure. 

— f ynn de Blron I A NoxeL Crown 8xo, doth extra, y, 6 dr, port 8xo, illustrated bosxd*. ax. 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo, cl,, y, 6d. 
Henty (O. A.), Novels by. 

"“j"®' the Juggler. With Eight Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. Smalt demy 8x0, doth, gilt 
1 P°£ 8 I°' Nuttrated board*, ax. 

Oolo ff.‘w Whorndyke’e Secret, with a Frontispiece by Stanley L. wood. Small demy iw, 
cloth, gilt edges, $». 

. Crown 8x0, doth, 31. id. each. 

C a h J Doro th y*! Double. 

Herman (Henry).— A Leading Lady* Post 8vo, cloth, «. 6 rf. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

Onll eeted Pome. With Memorial-Introduction and Notea by the Rex. A. B. GroSART, D.D., 
Steel Portrait, Ac Three Voh.. crown 8x0. doth board*, y. id. each. 


(Dr. Theodor}.— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. 

toed by Arthur Ransom. Crown 8x0. doth extra. 6x. 


# Cturro A WlN0Ui, III i£ JfeHIrt lass, LeeAm, 


ttdey (Mrs. CashelK— The Lover's Creed. Post Svb. 



Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale lor a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 

by BitttUNP OLUKK. P ort fro, half-bound, at, . 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 


I hr# w \i»i 9. miivu;i iivf bio 

Crown fro, cloth extra, y. «rf. each : pom ho. Qbmntod boards, tt. each. 

The Lmmfn Casks*. | Self-Condmned. | That Other Pmos. 


IN. lull**. Crown Sno, cloth extra, y. id. 


. M.).— Hints on 


jrranraarea 




ith 25 11 lustra* 

, ttoaa Crown *vo, doth extra, y. ~ 


ydrophobla : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

tit Method, and Statistics. Bjr RrnaUD Suron, M.B. Crwm 8ro. doth earn, U. 


of Aureole. Post 8vo, clot 


Indoor Paupers. By One op Them. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 64 . 













CttATTO A W1NOUS, Pnblishers, in Si. Martin’s Lane. London. W.C. t£ 


Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).— Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 31. 



Portrait Post Iyo, doth, m. 64. 


Jerome (Jerome K.) t Books by 


BtagalaxuC. With <4 mustrattoas by J. Bbkmard Partridge. Fcap. 4to, picture corn, u. 
Johntnjsrtlsld, Stc. With 9 Iflust*. by A. S. Bovd and John Culich. Fcap. 8ro. pic. cor. u. 64. 


errold (Douglas).— The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgeting 

Letters. Poet 8m, printed os laid paper and half-bound, a r. 


HIM 




nes and Occupations ot a Country 


m 


orks by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 31. 6 d. etch. 

and Anecdotal. With Hundred* of lUuttration*. 
Regalia. With 91 Illustrations 


onson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, end 

a Biographical Memoir by William Gifford. Edited by Coloast Cunning uam. Three Vote, 
crown Srn, doth extra, %t. 64. each. 


empt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Poat 8m, doth Bmp, ar. 64. 


ershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions : Humorous 

Sketchea. Poat •«, Onstreted boards, ar. t doth, ar. 64. 










H CMATTO * WINDU5, PmibWtt ill St. Martin** Lim, Ln<M, W.& 


Uinnann (R. C.), Works by. Post Svo, cloth, it. 64. each. 
JjUurnr Fiadw »t Cambridge. " 


■VMWttraal mats fotl 


St A GuM* to Polfta Talk. 


rttet 


r*rr iu-Viic 


Crown Sro, cloth. 


-A Manual of Mending anc Repairing, 



toys (John KO* Novels by. 

TfcS Liadssys. Pot »ro, picture btlr. , «/. {ABOM Temptation. Cr. tro, doth, gflt top. **, 


Lllburn (Adam) .—A Tragedy In Marble. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6d, 


Lindsay (Harry, Author of ‘Methodist Idylls’), Novels by. 

Crown tro, cloth, y. 6 d. each. 

ItaoSs aobsvts* | Ths Jacobite; A Rom anes of tha Conspiracy of 'Tte Forty. 

Crown tro, doth, gilt top, 6 1 . each. 

IsSah Fy soto ft, Fwltw, I Ths story of Loth, 



Lowe (Charles, M.A.).— Our Qreatest Living Soldiers. With 

t Portrait*. Crown Sro, doth, y. 64. 

Lucy (Henry W.). —Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

mens, y. « A ; port tro, iiluatratad board* ar. 


zmmmrmfi 


), Novels b 

at*. StranSsr's Bsslsd Packet. Post tro. Oluatrated board* sr. 
ldnor Whitlock. Crown tro, doth extra, 6s. 


Macdonell (Agnes). —Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, is. 


gor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Poet tro, doth lirnp, ,ni, id. 

(Charles, LL.D.). — Inftrludes and Undertones; or, 

ask at Twilight. Crown tro, doth extra Sr. 








CflATTO * WINDUP P«bH*lwri, in St Martin* ■ Ub*. Lm«m, W.C. it 



MacDonald {George, LL.D.), BoqIcs by, 

Works of Fancy end Imagination. Ten Volt., itaao, cloth, gUt edges, In doth case, ns. j w» 
the Volumes may be had separately, in Crolier cloth, at nr. bd. each. 

Vel 1. WITHIN AND WITHOUT.— THE HIDDEN LIPS. 

M II. The Disciple.— The gospel women.— book op sonnets.— Organ Songs. 

« III. Violin songs.-songs op the days and niguts.-a book or Dreams.— Roadside 
Poems.- Poems for children. 

IV. Parables.— ballads.— scotch songs. 

« V. a VI. PHANTASTBS j A Faerie Romance. | Vol VII. THE PORTENT. 

* VIII. The Light Princess.— The Giant's Heart.— Shadows. 

IX. Cross purposes.— the Golden key.— the Car asoyn.— Little Daylight. 

„ X. The cruel Painter.— The wow o' Rivvbn.— The Castle.— The broken swords. 
—The Cray Wolf,— Uncle Cor nel ius, 

Poetical Works of Ooortfo kfasbonaJd. CoUectedand Arranged by the Author. Two Vott. 
crown tro. buckram, tax. 

A Threefold Cord. Edited by GEORGE MACDONA L D. Po st fro, cloth, $s, 

Phantastes t A Faerie Romance. With e$ XUusti ations by J. BELL. Crown 8*o. doth extra, jx. bd. 
Heather and Snows A Novel Crown 8ro, doth extra, y. 6 d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 
Lilith i A Romance. SECOND Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth ex t ra, 6s. 

Machray (Robert). —A Blow over the Heart. Crown Bvo, cloth, 

gilt top, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters I 19 Portraits by Daniel Maclise ; with Memoirs-Biographlcal, Critical, Bibliographical, 
end Anecdotal— illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Century, by William 
Bates, B. A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. bd. 




Magician's Own Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 

Edited by W, H. CRBMHR, With aoo Illustrations. Crown Bvo, doth extra, y- bd. 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management: Including full Practical 

Dt Factions. By T. C. HBFWORTH, With so Ittustratlon* Crown 8vo, rx. ; cloth, is. bd. 

Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum, $ feet by e feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, gx. 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d’ Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. Montgomerie Ran* 
KING. Poat 8vo, doth Bmp, as. - .. 


Mallock (W. H.), Worka by. 

The Mew Republic. Post tro, doth, v. bd . ; picture hoard*, ex. 

The lav Peal end Ylvgililm! Podnvbm on an Island. Post tro, doth, ex. bd. 

Poems. Small 4 to, parchment, tx. I Is Life Worth Living 7 Crown8vo, doth extra, ttx. 

(Paul and Victor).— The Disaster Translated by 


ssMgzsijgESjggs 


mmmsm 


William Gifford 










«§ CHATTO ft WIWDUS, MStakar* ill St. Marfas’* Um, 


PmciI'i Provincial Letters. A New Tranilaiion, vn(h Hiatorical 

lWTP4acttoB«odWotWbyT.M»au«.O.D. fottro, tmlf-ckxh, «, / 










CMATTO 4WINDUS, Publishers. in tt. BUrHa'i Lens, Loadoa. W.C if 


Reads’* (Charles) Novels. . 

* TO* H««r CoUscttd LlRRARY EDITION, complats £ 3s**«*“ Volume, «* Is M« toa« P«^ 
«7pe, printed on laid paper* sad *>«»<* *« ««*. 3*- £ 

womn^ii «i ossu. .<*». | j. Kr»;;b" SmSX 


a Hard O u l u _ ^ 

a The Cloister and the Burtk. With a 
* Preface bgrSr WALTER BRSANT. 

A * It is Mtvei Top Late to ■•afL* 
g. The Counm of True Love never Did 
Dan Smooth! end Btnglshsert and 
Double taco. 


t The of a Thief | Jack 


of aU Trades! A Haro J 
tjrr; and The wandering Heir* 


I a Mar- 


9. Griffith Gaunt* 
ia Foul Play. 

u. Put Yourself In His P 1 *M» 
u. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton* 

«l A Woman-Hater. „ J 

It The Jilt, and other Storiea ; _ and Good 
Storlee of Man and other Animals* 
16. A Perilous Secret. 
ry. Read la ne j and Bible Characters. 


1 His Place* 


Ja Tweoty-ooe Volumes, post 8 ro, illustrated board*, w. »«h. 

- “ Hard Cash. I Griffith flaunt*. 

Foul Play. I Put Yourself In I 

i KggSSVttkmm** ho *. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Donblefaoa* 

Good Storlee of Men and other Animate, 


Peg Woffington. 1 Christie Johnstone, 
•it Is Nsver Too Late to Mend.* 

The Course ef True Love Haver Did Bun 
Smooth. 

Tbs Autobiography of a Thief I .Jack of 
all Trades t ana James L a m be r t. 

Love Me Little. Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 


The JUt. andjuher Stories. 


l Perilous Secret. 


LARGS TYPE, Fine PAPER EDITIONS. Pott 8,0, cl., gilt top, *r. net ea. ; leather, gUt «dg«». •*- 

Ths Clolatsr and the Hearth. I V It Is Mover Too Lets to Mend. 





m CRATTO * WIMDUS, ftoMMwn, III St. Matt.’* W.C . 


Ranefl (Rev. John) soil his Oat-of-door Lite. By E. W. L 

PAVgg*. A Ngw Sditlon, with lDmtrotlw cotowed by hud. Royal •? ft, doth.' -tit, not < 


OVeiSf & C. 

Crown Jhro, cloth extra, «*ch] poatlfo, 

KMu 




J^srias 

III IMS. 

.SBmHGS WRIGHT. Saikll 4 

•f InckUaL With u UuxtraHoor tar G. 


0. doth. <i. 

1, ROBERTSON. 


Aubyn (Alan), Novell by. 

Crown ivo, dots *xtr», y. id. «acb j 


sm of ill World. I Tbo Tremlett iMamond* 

>. doth bwnUu. id. Mch. 

1 ■odftftt Little lant. 

tteo. cloth! i 7 . SZ cachT , 

V PflRCY TARRANT. Mr*. DontaTi ftoerot. 


jBvantlite Family. A New Edition 








CHATTO * WfNWJSt PaM toh s t* , ft* St Martin’* Us* London, W.C. at 



Signboard* : 'Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Character*. By JACOB Labwooo and John CAMDBK Hotthn. With Coloured FrontU* 
piece aad»t lauatrartotu. Crown Sro, doth extra, jx. 6d. 



1 Ortt— frlon. Crown *ro, doth, gtti top, to. 







» CHATTO 4k W INDUS, PaUIAan, iii St. Martin' i Uum, London, W.C. 


Starry Heavens (The) : A Poetical Birthday Book Royal i6mo, 

dotfe«xtrt, *t,6d. . 




oets. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 








CHATTO * WINDUS, PabBaber*, lit St, Marti*’ • Lm, L— Sot, W.C. U 



Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picturesque! la Search 

of Consolation, mi In Scorch of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON'S Coloured Illustrations, and Ufa of tho 
Author by J, C. HOTTBN. Crown 8vo, doth extra, yr. 6 d. 


TiJne’s History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 

La UK. Four Vols», maafl demy Bvo, doth boards, jar.— POPULAR Edition, Two Vol*., largo crown 
tvo, cloth extra, »ji. . 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modora Writers. Post tvo, doth limp, ar. 





Temple (Sir Richard, U.C.5.I.).— A Bird’s-eye View of Pictur- 

aequo India. With 3a Illustrations by tho Author. Crown Bro, cloth, gilt top, fa. 


Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes, With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM M AKSPBACB THACKERAY. Crown 8.0. cloth extra, v. 



Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6d. each, 

The YlolU'Playw. )h» C at hs dral City* 

Crown 8vo, dotk, gilt top, At. each. 

Tho Hw on tho loan a Tale of South Devon. I ~ Tho Bon ot tho Hon—, 

Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro. 

d uction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post tvo, half-bound, or, 

Thoreau : His Life and Alms. By H. A. Page, With a Portrait 

and View. Post Ivo buckram, v. td. 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION OP MARK TWAINS WORKS. 
Crown 8ro. doth extra, y. 6 d, each. 

■ark Twain's Library of Humour, with 197 lanstratioat by E. w. Kemble. 
Boughing It 1 and Tbs lunoooata at Homo, with mo lUustmions by F. a. Fr 


Boughing It 1 and Tba lunoooata at Homo, with mo lUustmions by F. a. Fraser. 
TboAmorloan Claimant. With 81 illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 

*Tba Advents reo of Tom Sawyor. With in Illustrations. 

Tom aawyor Abroad. With s6 Illustrations by DAN BbaRD. 


Tom Bawyor Abroad. With s6 Illustrations by dak Beard. 

Tom SawyorjDotoctlvo, Ac. With Photogravure Portrait of tho Author. 

F*dd*nboad wtloon. With Portrait and Six I Illustrations by LOUIS LOSS. 

*A Tramp Abroad. With 3x4 Illustrations. 

•Tho Innooont a Abroad I or /The No V PUgrlm's Progress. With *u UlustraUon*. (The Two Shil- 
ling Edition is entitled Mark Twain *0 PUmufo Trip.) 

•Tba Slide* Ago. By Mark Twain udCD. Warner With ass Illustrations. 

•Tho Frinee and tho Paapar. With rp Illustrations. 

♦ L i t , on tho MlnklaalDoL With mo U fa s trab ons. 

•THO Advontaroo ef'iEueklobem Vthm Wkh >74 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 

•A Tankoo at tho Court of Xing Arthur. With am Illustrations by Dan beard. 


•A Yankee at tho Court of King Arthur. 

i SagjBEfefcwfat 

Ufa, Portrait, and numerous Wustratioe*. 

V The books narked • mop bo hod aim fa 


tor. With am Illustrations by Dan BEARD. 

I *Tbe dl, 000,000 Bank-Note. 

With 7 Illustrations by LUCIUS HITCHCOCK. 
Undaoaaad Corrected throughout by the Author. With 


• boards, at *r. each. 


tbyF, V. DV Mom. 





*4 CMATTO * mmv* t P ttMU fc f * , til §t Mmk l*» Lm, Uw4«. WvC. 
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Trollope (T> A.). — Diamond Cut Diamond* Post 8vo, tllnst, Mt, », 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith : A Novel. Crown Svo, 

doth Mtn. v. M t pest t*o. Uustnt»d boards, v , 













CHATTO * WHWUS, PuttUtor,, ill 81. W«fttn'l la.,, London, W.C. n 
Westall (WitUsn). Noyelsby. 

*“ ‘ “ — — Crown 8vo, d oth* ;po»t8vo, Castrate d boetda w. 

Crown 8 




sTassjam? 

rTwoJOlir 

_ .jo Plnche* i 

rMffi 


wmn 8vo, doth, 6 s. each. 

Am Luek would have It. 
The 014 Sank. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3/. M each. 

Nitfftl Vovtisoilit 1 

BtSudlOt2|hi | Blltll Pt ui , I 
The OldlKetory (also at 6rf.) 
Sons ot BellaL 
Strange Crimes. 1 


I The Beared Creseents. 


The Phantom CUy. 
Ralph Norbreok'e Trust. 
A Queer Race. 

Rea Ryvlngton. 

Roy of Roy's Court* 


Wheelwright (E. Pray).— A Slow Awakening, Crown 8vo, fa. 
Whishaw (Fred.), Novels by. 

'KB Mams t A Story of the Court of Catherine the Great Crown 6vo, doth. 3*. 6 d. 
Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top, 6j. 


White (Gilbert).— Natural History of Selbome, Post 8vo, 25. 


Wilde (Lady). — The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 

SuporsHttons of Ireland ; with Sketches of the Irish Past. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6 d._ 


Williams <W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

jkllaue In Jihort^C haptersu Crown 8yo, doth extra, 7 s. Id. 


[male Treatise on Heat 

mSwimlstoy of Cookery. 

a Vindication of Phronolog 


.fowu ot o, uoiu extra, 7* oa. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, ax. 6 d. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6x. 

With Portrait and 43 Illusts. Demy 8vo, doth extra, 1 ax. 6 d. 


Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).-A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 25. 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

-- Ml mrW* ig Follow. Crown fro, cloth, g£. 6 J. | His Bead Past. Crown 8vo, doth, 6x. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 

ChaptO*S_en Rvolutkm. With 359 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 7a. 6 d. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 


Chapters^ _ 

Lelaure~Tlme 

Studies in Ufa and Sense, with y> Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth. XT. &/. 

Common Aeeldents > Bow to Troat Them. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo,ix. ; cloth, ix. 6.f. 
onmpeee Of Mature. With 3 5 Ill ustrations. Crown Bro, c l oth ext ra. 3*. 6 d. 


Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

ax. each ; doth limp, sx. 6 d. each. 

Cavalry Ufa. t Regiment al Legends. 

Cavalry Life suid Regimental legends. Library Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, jx. 6 d. 

A Soldier** Children. Wit h 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. td . 


Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 

equatorial Africa, with 9a Illustrations. Demy 8ro, doth, i6x. 


Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post 8 vo, boards, 2 s. each 

‘ ' Tho ~ ‘ ‘ " “ " * 


TOe Pnoosnger from Scotland Yard, i 


Englishmen of ths Rue Coi n. 


Woolley (Celia Parker).— Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 

otogy. Post 8fo.dojth.ax.firf. 


Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Cartoature History of the Oeorgea j or, Annals of the House of Hanover. Compiled from 
Squib*, Broadsides* Window Pictures. Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With 
ever 300 Illustration*. Crown 8»o, cloth, v, 6 d. 

■fetor y of Caricature sad of the Grotesque In Art. Literature, Sculpture, and 

Pointing. Illustrated by F. W. FAIRUOLT.F. 5 .A. Crown 8vo, doth. 7 x. 6 d. 


Wynman (Margaret) . —My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 

J. Bam* Alto PAkTKlDCE. Poet tvo, doth Hmp, ax. 



Zola’s (Emile) Novels. Uniform Edition, Translated or Edited, with 

fstrodaetfees, by ERNEST A. Vizhtelly. Crown 8vo, cbm. jr. 6 d. each. 

— iQloee 

SSrofUteT 

and Sinn. 

Sjjhessr 


PoroiaUtTBotnawT audjus oro, id. 


The Fat and the Thin. I 
Hie SxMllsnoy, 

BSBa. _ 

Lourdee. I PruHfulneee. 

Kj& I 




»r Snnnsr a. vumTuixY^V^foo ^ M iia i a OmKdiA- .tA 

r^Tdl).-A Nineteenth Cmitary Mlrade.Cr. *ro,pM 












*4 CftATTO * WINOilf, PwMUhf, in St. Martto’a Um, London, W.C. 



Lisiumv SsmoMt o» Illustrated, crown 8 to, cloth extra, ji. 64. each. 


Valerie's 

KS5? 


By Mr*. ALEXANDER. 

Owe*. | AnSrterttk ftte. 

ftetoe. I AOeMUa Astana. 


EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 

rtifoiST# 


By P. M. ALLEN. 


By <3 RANT ALLEN, 


Strut#* Stories. 
For MaimiesSel 


eDoUTUe. 


Tk# Orest Taboo. 
Dan*rsM> “ * ' 

DsetMMof 
SMtmyi 

L «M*ni ^ 

Tbs SesUyea# 

A* Market Tltn. 


■ssj£ BB ffj&gL 

eeeBeetwe. > {Sseeacel 





CHATTO * W1NDUS, Pub\Ub*r* f in 
The Piccadilly ( 3 / 6 ) Novrl ar-ctmtinutd, 
By PRANK BARRETT. 

SBesrissar 

By 'BELLE.*— YmMI *nd Esther. 

By Sir W. BE5ANT *nd J. RICE. 


GirL 


Ei 

MrL 

With , . 

This Sou of Vulcan. 

The Golden ButterSy. 
The Monks of Theism*. 


kss? 

SJ CaeKfirLucraft. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


SJUtherlns'i by Towsr 
Verbena ClameWa, Ac, 
mo Ivory Goto, 
mo Rebel Queen. 
Dreams of Avarice. 

In Deacon’s Order*. 
The Mju ter Craftsman. 


mo City of Refuge. 
A Fountain £f 

mo 


X Sealed. 


All forte * conditions, 
the Captains’ Room. 

Ail In a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. | Holy Rose 
World Went Well men. 

Children of Glbeon. 

Herr Fiulus. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

To Call Her Mine. 

The Revolt of Man. 
me Bell of ft. Paul’*. . __ 
me Charm. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE— la Midst of Life. 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS. Ainslie's Ju-Ju. 

ByM.McD. BODKIN. 

DoraMyrL \ Shillelagh and Shamrock. 

By PAUL BOURQET.-A Living Lie. 

By J. D. BRAYSH AW.-fllum Simon' 

By H, A. BRYDEN— An Exited Scot. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Changeling. ^ 
Fourth Generation 


Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Mature. 
Sod and the Man. 
Martyrdom of Kadi 
Love Me ter Sver. 
Annan Water. 
Foxglove Manor, 
me Charlatan. 


me New Abelard. 

Matt. I Rachel Dene 
Matter or the Mine, 
me Heir of Linn o. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather, 
Lady XU Patrick. 
Andromeda. 


R. W. CHAMBERS.— The Ring la Yellow. 
By J. M. CH APPLE. -me Minor Chord. 
By HALL CAINE. 

Shadow of a Crime. | Deemster. I Bon of Hagar. 
By AUSTIN CLARE.-By Rise of River. 

By Mr*. ARCHER CLIVE 

Panl FerrolL | Why Paul Ferroll Rilled his Wild. 

By ANNE COATES.-Bte* Diary. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Bod Sultan. I The Barden of Isabel. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. T AfterDark .1 
Bo Haase. [Antonina 
Basil. | Hide and Seek.] 
The Dead Secret. 

Qeeen of Hearts. 

My KteoaUanlea. 
me Woman In White. 


Man and Wife. 
Poor Mlse Finch. 
at 


me Mew Magdalen. 
The Frosen Deem. 
The Two Destinies. 

' I Say Mo.' 
little Hovels, 
me Fallen Leaven. 
Jesebel’e Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
The Evil Genius, 
me Legacy of Cain. 
A Rogue’* life. 
Blind Love. 


By B.H.COOPER— Geoflory itnillea 
By V* C COTES.— Two Girls on a Bars*. 
By C. B. CRADDOCK. 

asaar 




N. CRBLUN. 


SL Martin’ n Lane, London. W.C. r 

By MATT CRIM. 

me Adventacree of a Fair RobeL 

By S. R. CROCKETT nod other*. 

Tales of Our Coast. 

By B. M. CROKBR. 

Diana Barrington. 

Proper Pride 
A Family Likeness. 

Pretty Him Neville. 

ABird 


me Real Lady Hilda. 
Married or Single ? 
Two Masters. 
XntheXlngdom of Kerry 
Interference. 

A Third Person. 
Beyond the Pate. 

Kiss Baimatae's Past. 


By MORT. * PRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith A Scholar. I You Play me False. 

The TUtege Comedy . 1 Midnight to Midnight. 

SL J- COLQUHOUN Erery Inch Soldier. 

~ r HERBERT COMPTON. 


of Passage. 

Mr. Jervis. 

Village Tales. 

Some One Else. I Jason. 

Infatuation. • 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

ms Evangelist : or. Port Salvation. 

H. C. DAVIDSON— Mr. Sadler's Daughter* 
By HARRY DE WINDT. 

True Tates of Travel and Adventure. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

Man from Manchester, j Tales of Terror. 
Record* of Vincent Trill Chronicle# of Michael 
The Mystery of Daneritch. (Detective. 

Jamaica Terraee. | Tyler Tatlock. Private 
D*ic<m Brodii. 

By RICHARD DOWLINQ. 

W40 ^WNAN DOYLE. 

Ta By r S. 0 , J°EANNBtTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To day. I Vernon's Aunt. 

By ANNIE BDWARDES. 

Archie Lovell. , I A Plaster Saint. 

By O. S. EDWARDS. -SnaseUenerilie. 
By 0. MANVILLE FENN 


Cursed by e Fortune. 
The Case of Alisa Wray. 
Commodore Junk, 
me Hew Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed. 
The Tiger Lily, 
me White virgin. 


A Fluttered Dovecote. 
Ring of the Castle 
Master of Ceremonies, 
me Man with n Shadow 
One Maid's Mischief. 
Story of Antony Graoe. 
This Man e Wife. 

In Jeopardy. [ntng. 

Double Conning. I A Woman Worth Win- 
By PERCY F 1TZG E RALD. — Patal Eero 
By Hon. Mr*. WALTER FORBES. 

***** By R. B. FRANCILLON. 

One by One. [ Ropes of Band. 

A Dog and his Shadow. I Jack Doyle's Daughter. 

▲ Rail Quoa. I 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth's Brother’s Wife. [The Lawton Girl. 

By GILBERT OAUL. 

ABtrange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder. 
By PAUL GAULOT.— The Red Bhirte. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 

RoWn Gray. ( The Golden Shaft. 

Loving a Dream. j The Braes of Yarrow. 

OLANVILLE. 

me Loet Heiress. j The Golden Rock. 

Fair Colonist I Fosdcker 1 Tates from the Veld, 

By E. J. GOODMAN, 

me Fate of Herbert! 
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The Piccaxhu,? Hero 

RlVf - 


By P. W. ROBINSON. 
n« Hands of Jw*®t j wwmmta in* Dark. 
By ALBERT ROSS. -a sugar Frtnoom. 
J. RUNC1MAN. -grippers and SheUbaeka 

A Voyage to tlM toPC ] U Be ttt Ma? 1 


UntuprOMttltm 

jiurivtevt. 


td Ship 'Mohock. 1 
1 Convict Ship. 


The 1 

HMrtof Oak. 

The Tala of the Ton. 

The Lut Entry. 

tho Death Ship. 

By OORA RUSSELL.— Drift of Pate. 

By HERBERT RUSSELL. Tni Kao, 
BAY LB ST. JOHN.— A Levantine Family. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

Dr. Bndieott's Experiment 
Under Patoo Frutenesa 
By M. P. 3HIBL.— The Purple Chmd 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, 
it Abroad. 1 In Londons Heart 

~ ‘ Mary Jane's tfemoira 



Mary Jens Married. 
Tho 8aaU p 


, all-part Lady. 

. | A Blind Marriaga 

ByHAVfrLEY^sinART. 

&tt&3&8ar I 

Long Oddo. I A Baring Knhbor. 

By J. MOYR SMITH. 


A Bocrot of 

The gray Monk. 
Tho Manor of Tr 


y J. MOYR SMITH. 

rSNramr. 


By T. 1 

'4a Boa. 


A Minion of tho Moon. 


e Web of Fata 
0 Strange 


A Fellow 

Tho Junior Doan. 


of Trinity. |*1 


Boerot Wyvarn Toweta 
Tho Doom of Blva 
An it wao Written, 
of Mr. Verechoyta 
r. AUBYN. 

Tho Tromlatt Diamonda 
to* Wooing of May. 

A Tragis Honeymoon. 

A Prater's Wooing. 
Fortune's Onto. 

Bosnia Maggie 

Mary towuu 

lira Dunbar's Secret 
By JOHN STAFFORD.— Dorio and L 
By R. STEPHENS.— Tho OnuUom Mach. 
ByR NBILSON STEPHENS. 

M. tt| B Tfl-WiMht 

R. A. STERNDALB.— Tho Afghan Kntft 


To bi> Own Master. 
•aUantry Bowor. 

In Face of tho World. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 

Tho ToongMaatar of HyaonBalL 
By SUNDOWNER Taklhy theTa&raO. 
By ANNIE THOMAS.— Tho Blren'a Web. 
_ By BERTHA THOMAS. 
ThaTloiln-FIayor. | Ina OaihodralOlty. 


_ By FRANCES B. TROLLOPE 

Ukoffripv upon Boa. J Mabel's Frogroaa 


TROLLOPE. 

ioar boron ^i JFomUy. 


By ANTHON 

The Way wo Ziro Mow. 

Fran Frohmaan. 

Marion Fay. . 

By IvAN TUROENIEFF, Ac. 

Btoriaa from Foreign HoveUsta 

~ MARK TWAIN. 


Fndd’nhoad Wilson. 
Tho BUdad Ago. 

Frtneo and tho Fanpor. 
Life on tho Mississippi. 
Tho Adventure* of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

A Yankee at tho Court 
of King Arthur. 
Stolen White Elephant 
£1,000,000 bank-note. 


By 

Choice Work*. 

Llbnrr of Humour. 

The Innocents Abroad. 

Boughing It; and Tho 
Innocent* at Homo. 

A Tnunp Abroad. 

TheAuerican Claimant 
AdvantnrwTomBawyor 
Tom Bawyor Abroad. 

Tom Sawyer. Dotoctivo 

A Double-barrelled Detective Story. 

C. C. F.-TYTLER.— Mistress Judith. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 

WhatBho Cam 0 Through , Mri. Carmichael's Sod- 

Burled Diamonda I domoa 

The Blackball Qhoita Bartel langton. 

The Macdonald Laos. A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 
Witch-Wife. | Sapphire ' A Young Dragon. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

Tho Qu**n against Owen. 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 

A Court Tragedy. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

Tho Scorpion. | Tho Dover's Progreea 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

Joan, tho Curate. I A Fight to a Flniah. 
By CY W ARMAN.-Expr.ee Meawnger, 
By A. WERNER. 

Cbapstma’s White Man. _ 

By WILLIAM WBSTALL. 

For Honour and Ufa ‘ * ,J * — 

A Woman Tomptad Him 
Her Two Milhona 
Two Flnohoa of laufL 
Hlgol Fortescue, 

Birch Dene. 

Tho Phantom City. 

A Queer Race. 

Bon Clough. 


Old Factory, 
non Byytngton. 

Balph Horbr eok'i Trust 
Trust-money. 

Bone of Belial. 

Boy of Roy’s Court 
With the Bed Eagle. 

A Bed Bridal. 

Strange Crimea (True 
Stones). 

By ATHA WBSTBURY. 

Tho Shadow of Hilton Fonbrook. 

By FRED WHISHAW. 

A Forbid don Hams. 

By C. J. WILLS.— An Saay-foing Fellow. 

By JOHN STRANOE WINTER. 

Cavalry Life ; and Bogimental Legends, 

A Soldier s Children. 

By B. ZOLA. 

The Joy of Life. I So Vaotorpiooa 

Tho Fortune of the Xongona 
Abbe Monrot's Tratugrottion. 
the Conquest of Flaseana i Oormlnal. 

Tho Honour of the Army. 

Tho Downfall. I Hie Excellency. 

Tho Dream. I Money. Tho Dram-Shop. 

Dr. Pascal. J tesrdea I Borne, f Faria I Wort, 
The Pat and tlv Thin. | Fruitfulness. | Truth. 
By ‘ZZ. * — A nineteenth Century Mlraola 
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By GRANT ALLEN. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 
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I Babylon. 

•Orange storioa 
For aSlaio's Bata 
In all Shades, 
tho 


Dutuarosqs Daughter. 
Duchess of Powy eland. 
Mood Royal. [piece. 
Ivan Sreet’a Huto 

sas&- 

Under SeaiedOrdern 
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•? BY PRANK 

VrttMd for Life. 

Uttto Ladf listen. 

HetweeirLue A Death. 

0ia of Olga Bamoalioh. 
fedly Morrison. 

Ueut. Barnabas. 

Irani Don*. 

A Prodigal's Progress. 

By Sir W BESANT and J. RICB. 


BARRETT. 

fenadOutttp. 

A I s ooiHn g Voogoo a s o. 
for Im Mdlrarar, 
John Ford, Arc. 

Woman of Iron Brace Is 

ViSssSfez* 


Hr 

Witt Harp and Grown. 
This Ion of Vulcan. 
Tho Golden latterly. 


SASh 

The Seamy 
“ Owe of] 


JKSh 


fleet. 


The Owe of Mr . Lneraft 
In Trafalgar's Bar. 

The Tea Tear*' Tenant. 

Sir WALTER BESANT. 

‘ ‘ ■ The Bell of St. Parte. 

The Holy Bose. 

Amoral of Lyonesso. 
B.Katherlne'1 by Tower 
Verbena Camellia lie- 
phanotli. 

The I Tory Sate. 

The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreaeu of 
Avarloe. 

The Berolt of Man. 

Zn Deacons Order*. 

The Olty of Befogs. 


AU B% 

ttoasof Ken. 

The Captains' 1 

All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Unele/ack. 

The World Went Vary 
Well Then. 

Children of Gibson. 
Kerr Famine. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 


By AMBROSE BIERCE. 

In tho mart of life. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE, 

damn Betas. | Chronicles of Mo-man's 

Saras* life- I l**nd. 

BY BRET HARTB. 

Californian Stories. j Flip. I MtehJa. 

Gabriel Oonroy. A Phy llis of the Sierras. 

Lock of Boarlng Camp. 1 A Waif of the Plain*. 
An Heiress of Bed Dog. | Ward of Golden Gate. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN 

Shadow of the Sword. ' — 


A Child of Haters. 

God and tho Man. 

Lot# Me for Brer. 
Foxglove Manor. 
ThsMastor of the Mine. 
Annan Water. 


The Martyrdom of Ma- 
deline. 

The New Abelard. 

The Heir of Linas. 
Woman and the Man. 
BachelDsne. I Matt. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 


7 SJ? 


By BUCHANAN and MURRAY. 

Charlatan. 

By HALL CAINE. 
ofnCrUM. I — “ 


By Commander CAMERON, 

o Oralse of the ‘Black Frtnee.’ 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


By AUSTIN CLARE 

For tho Lore of a Lass. 

By Mr*. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Pan! Perron. 

Why font Perron Killed his Wife. 

By MACLARBN COBBAN. 

Tho Onre of fonts. 1 The Bed Solum. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

■ ■ My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 



>'• Idle. 


21 

Poor MIm Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves, 

ist&fssr 
•rasr 

tho irii a. 

Little Morals. 


By C. ALLSTON COLUNS. ' " 

Tho Bar Sinis ter. 

By MORT. & PRANCES COLLC.4S. 

a — — — - | VM( Twenty. 

The Village Comedy. 


•west Anne Pago. 

From lffiaight to Kid- 
Bight 
A light 


Ton Flay mo' False' 
Blacksmith i 


Fmneos. 


and Scholar 


. By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Ivery Inch a Soldier. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adrenteres of a Fair Bebel. 

By H. N. CRELL1N.— Tales of the Caliph. 
Bjr B. M. CROKER. 


Pretty Miss Neville. 
Diana Barrington. 
'To Let’ 

A Bird of Fasmgo. 


Proper Frlde. 

A Family Likenea 
A Third Person. 


In tet Grip of the Law. 
Prom Information Bo- 
c tired. 

Tracked to Dopes. 

Link by Link 

> talon Aroused, 


Tillage Tales and Jangle 
Tragedies. 

Two masters. 

Mr. Jerri* 

The Beal Lady Hilda. 
Married or Single 1 
Interference. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Brangellst; or. Tort Salvation. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

The Man-Hunter. ' ' 

Tracked and Taken. 

Caaght at Lwt I 
Wanted 1 

Who Poisoned Hetty 
Duncan 7 

Man from Manchester. 

A Detectives Triumphs 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

The Chronicles of Michael Danerttch. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

A Point of Honour. 1 Archie Lovell. 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Boxy. 

By a. MANVILLE FENN. 

The Hew Mistress. j The Tiger Lil; 

Witness to the Deed. “ “ “ 

PITZOERA 

Tllloteon. 

Hersr Forgotten. j Berenty • Are Brooke 
Polly. ] Street. 

Patel Zero. j The Lady of Brantomo 

By P. FITZGERALD and others. 

Strange Secrete. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Olympia. J Xing or Knave T 

One by One. Xomances of the Law. 

A Beal Queen. Bones of Sand. 

Queen Oophetua. I A Dog and his Shadow 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth'e Brother's Wife. I The Lawton Girt. 

Prefaced^ Sir BARTLB FRERB. 


Suspicion 

Biddles 1 


The Tiger Lily. 
The White Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZOERALD. 

Bella Donna. | Second Mrs Tillol 


Pandurang 1 

By OILBERT OAUL. 

CHARTS GIBBON. 
ibU Gray. “ 


Bella Ora] 
Fancy Ftw 


For Late, of Gold. 

What will World Bay? 
In Love and War. 

For the Sing. 

' “ * sree Green. 


Queen of the Meadow. 
A Heart's 


Zn Honour Bound, 
newer of tho Fores! 


Of High Degree. 

By Mead and Strea 
Loving a Dream. 

A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 


i Problem. 

Tho Dead Heart 

By WILLIAM OILBERT. 

^By ERNEST GLANVILLB. 
Tho Loot Heiress. I Tho Poradekor. , 
A Pair Ooloeist 1 

~ “ iv. 8. BASING GOULD 
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fQIUbWKU 

By ANDREW MALUDAY. 
n q to y hr«i 

By THOMAS HARDY, 
laiir tho ft«M*N 4 trN. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

. Beatrix Randolph. 


"ortane's FhL 

■51SX. 


Lot#— or a Mam*. 

David Poindexter 1 s Die- 
appearance. 

The Spectre at the 
, Camera. 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

Iran 4a Mm- 

By 0. A. HENTY. 

lujub the Juggler. 

By HEADON HILL. 

Sambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL. 
’"“"bV’mm. CASHEL HOEY. 

the Lover s Creed. 

By Mr*. QEOROB HOOPER. 

tie Hones of Baby. 

By Mr*. HUNGERPORD. 

iW!-*!*" 1 "*- IftfUSSIiS&T 


la Duranoe Vile. 
MarveL 

a Mental Struggle. 
A Modern Circe. 
April's Lady. 

Peter n Wife, 


The Three Graces. 

. Unsatisfactory Lover. 
Lady Patty. 

Hora Gretna. 

. J Professor s Experiment. 

By Mr*. ALFRED HUNT. 

That Other Person. 1 the Leaden Casket, 

Keif-Condemned. I 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Colonial Facte and Fictions. 

By R. ASHE KINO. 

A Drawn Came. | Passion s Slava. 

•The Wearing of the Bell Barry. 


By EDMOND LEPELLETIBR 

Madame Ians- Gene. 

By JOHN LEYS. 

The Lindsays. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia XembaU. 
The World Well Loot. 
Under which Lordt 


Babel of the Family. 
Bowing the Wind. 
The One Too Many. 
Dmloie Bverton. 


•My Level' 

With a Mike* thread. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

(Mdoon Pleyce. 

By justin McCarthy. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
M| Enemy's Daughter 


Linley Roohtord. 

MissMteanthropa 


Donna Quixote. 

1 Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a l ease*. 
1 The gteUtor. 


% By HUGH MACCOLL. 

Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. 

By GEORG B MACDONALD. 


By AGNES MACDONBLL. 
r Oiulu 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

Che Vow Repobtte- 

By BRANDBR MATTHEW*. 
a ji wot U the Sea. 


By LEONARD MERRICK. 

The Man who was flood. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Kathereeart Bactory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Stories Weird and Won* I From the Bosom of the 
derfuL Deep. 

The Dead Man s Secret | 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Model Father. I A Bit of Human Nature 

" ~ ‘ First Person Singular. 

Bob Martin ’s IdtUeflirL 
Times Bevengea 
A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst PerlL 
Monnt Despair. 

A Capful o' Nalls 


The Atonement of Learn 


Joseph’s Coat 
Coals of Fire. 

Val Strange, j Hearts. 

Old Blaser a Here. 

The Way of the World 
Cynic Fortune. 

A Life's Atonement 
By the flats of tho Sea. I 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One Traveller Returns, j The Bishops' Bible. 

Paul Jones'* Alias. I 

By HUME NISBBT. 

• Bail Up I * I Dr.BernardBtVtnoeut 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

| Billy Bellow. 


By GEORGES OHNET. 

--- I A Weird Olft 


A Last Love. 

By Mr*. OLIPHANT. 

White ladies. I The Greatest Heiress in 

The Primrose Path. I Eng 
By OUIDA 
Held in Bondage. 


Two Lit Wooden Sheeo. 
Moths. 

Blmbl. 

Pipistrelle. 

A Village 0 
Wanda. 

Otbmar 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 
Guilderoy. 

Rufflno. 

Eyrlin. 

Bant* Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Quids . Wisdom. Wit 


Strathmore. 

Ohandoe. 

Idalia. 

Under Two Plage. 

Cecil Caetlemalnesflage 

Trlootrln. 

Fuck. 

PoUe Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Fascarel. 

PiScese Kapraxlno. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

By MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABD. 

The Romance of a Station, 

The Soul of Countess Adrian. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker, j Mrs. Trefaekim 
Christina Chard. I 

By JAMES PAYN. 

~ The Talk of the Town. 

HoUday Tasks. 

A Perfect Treasure. 
What He Cost Her. 

A Oonffdeatial Agent 
Glow-worm Tales. 

The Burnt Million. 
Sunny Stories. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

A Woman * Vengeance. 
Tho Family Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline s Harvest. 
Like Father. Like Sen. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Net Wooed, hut Won. 
Loos Black than Wo re 


'* Tutor. 

Murphy 's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Morey. 

Cecil's Tryet 

The Oiyffards of (By So. 



MlJkAbbey 

xc&m 


Sosm Private View*. 

A Crape from a Thorn, 
TtolgMery of Mir* 

TheWerdandS 
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By CHARLES READS, 

•rite* Late tel A Torribl* T« 


ftjiiwr 


CfcrjSteJohnston*. 

Ike DnbU Marriage. 

n» Tovmu in m 


FltM 

Lev* “ 


ft™ 

omSUt 


little. Love 


Th* _ 

Hearth. 

Omum of Tru* Love, 
fib* flit 

fka Autobiography of 
afhlof. 


A Torribl* Temptation. 

Thi^Waadertnf H*ir. 
Hard Cm*. 

flinglohoartand Double- 
flood Stories of Man tad 


Peg Woffington. 
Oriffitb flaunt. 

A Portion* Secret. 
A Simpleton. 


A Woman-Hater. 


By Mm. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weird I Stories, A* Uninhabited Hon**, 

fairy Water. Th* Mystery la Palaoo 

Horkothsr's Darling. Aard«u. 

Th* Prlno* of WalM'a Th* Han* Ovh. 
flardon Party. Idle Tale*. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 

Womon aro Strang*. I Hu Woman lath* Dark 

Am Hand* of Jwtlo*. j 

Bjr W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Haller Piro. 

On (ho Pok'd* Hoad. 

In th* Klddlo Watch. 
A Voyag* to th* Cap*. 
A Book for th* Earn* 

Tb*°°Myst*ry of th* 
'Oooaa Star. 1 
Th* Bomaae* of Jenny 
Harlow*. 


An Ocean Tragedy. 

My BhipaateLoulse. 
Afcm* onWldcWld* Sta. 
flood Ship ‘Mohock.’ 
Tb* Phantom Death. 

Xa H* th* Man ? 

Heart of Oak. 

Th* Convict Ship. 

The Tal* of th* Tan. 
Th* Last Entry. 


B^DORA RUSSELL. 


A Conatry fw*«th*art. 


By QEOROE AUOUSTUS SALA. 

flaaUght and Daylight. 

By QEOROE R. SIMS. 

IV A r n « U « I Cm ), 


Z*ph. 

Memoir* of a Landlady. 
Keen** from th* Show. 


Dagon*t Abroad. 
Bogus* and Vagabonds. 


Th* Bing o r 8*ll*. 

Mary Jan*'* Memoir*. 

Mary Jan* Married. 

Tal** of To day. 

Dramas of Ltf*. 

Ttnklvtop’* Grim*. 

MyTweWiv**. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Wlthont Lot* or Licence. { Th* Plnag«r. 
, B*atric* and Benedick. Long Odd*. 
Th* Matter of lathk*lly. } 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


The Mysteries of Horon 
Dyk*. 

Th* flatten Hoop. 


By DrrUeu^Way*. 


Back to Life, 

Th* Loud waterTrag *dy . 
Burro* Romance. 

Qai nance in Full. 

A Husband from th* Boa 


By ARTHUR SKETCMLEY. 

A Match in th* Dark. 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 

Th* Afghan Knife. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. | Orchard DamersL 
The Junior Dean. I m th* Fac* of the World. 

Master of 8t. Benedict'* I Th*Tr*mi*tt Diamond*. 
To HI* Own Master. | 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON* 

Maw Arabian Might*. 

By ROBERT SURTEES. 

Handley Cross. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Tale* fin* the Marines. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE* 

Diamond Out Diamond. 

By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
upon th* j Ann* Fnrnw*. 
nva. I Mabel * Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Fran Frohmaan. “*■ ’ * ' " * 

Marlon Fay. 

Kept In the Dark. 

The Way We Live How. 

Th* Land-Leagners. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Trip on th* | Stolon Whit* Stephant. 

1 Life on th* Mississippi. 

The Prince and th* 

A TmSumI at th* Const 
of I" ‘ 

£ 1.0 


Llk* 


Mr. Scarborough* 
QifldTnLionof Qranp*r* 


Huekfeborry 

MarkTwaln* Sketch**. 

Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLBR. 

Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

Brld*'s Pa** | Lady Bell Th* Huguenot Family 
Buried Diamonds. Th* Blackball Ohost* 

St. Mungo's Qlty. What SboOam* Through 

Noblesse Oblige. Beauty and the Boast. 

Disappear*!. ] 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

Th* Ch>**n agalnit Ow*u. | Prlno* of Balklstan. 

By WILLIAM WBSTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

By Mrs. P. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Lite. I Regimental Uftafl. 

By H. F. WOOD. 

Th* Passenger from Scotland Yard. 

Tb* Englishman of th* Bu* Cain. 

By MARQARBT WYNMAN. 

My Flirtations. 


NEW SERIES OP TWO-SHILLINQ NOVELS. 


Picture doth, 
Th* Owuftahl* of St Nicholas. By Edwin 
LRstbr Arnold. 

tt. Xathariu*’* by the Tewsr. By Sir Walthr 
Besant. 

Dora Myrl. th* Lady Defective, By McD. 
BODKIN, k.c. 

Vteoont Trill, pefeottv*. By dick Donovan. 

Bark Deeds. By Dick Donovan. 

A OrtaM* Oris**- By G. ManVILLE FKNN. 

“ By GAULOT. 

“y Ow»N HALL. 

By Bret Haute. 
toouent. By Bust Harts. 

Ik Mamba's. By Brut Harts. 

‘ “ — bust Harts. 



flat back*. 

Tk* Tfploof Dmrih. 


By Edmund Mitchell. 
l Snows. By Edmund 

MITCHELL. 

Th* Lack of Award Btigeley. By Bertram 

MlTHORi). 
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